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Telephone-Teletype Communication 

This month’s cover story deals with the amazing 
Greater St. Louis Telephone/Teletype Communicators 
—a community organization of 58 teletypewriter sta¬ 
tions. All the more remarkable is the fact that this 
setup is the product of the acumen, cooperation and 
hard work of the deaf themselves. 

Teletypewriters are the thing—now and for the 
foreseeable future, insofar as rapid and independent 
communication for the deaf is concerned. Eventually, 
we will have the Picturephone, but it will probably 
be years before such a system is economically feasible 
for the majority of the deaf. 

Some misconceptions exist regarding telephone- 
teletype communication which need to be cleared up. 

First of all, used (and obsolete) teletypewriters 
need some adaption—rewiring, cleaning, lubrication 
and sometimes new parts, including gears to bring 
the speed down to 55 words per minute on some ma¬ 
chines. 

Second, teletypewriters alone do not make pos¬ 
sible transmission of messages via the telephone. An 
acoustic converter unit—known as the Phonetype— 
is necessary. 

Acquisition of used teletypewriters is handled 
by Teletypewriters for the Deaf, Inc., an Indiana not- 
for-profit organization. A nationwide group of pick¬ 
up men are responsible for storing the machines and 
helping arrange for reconditioning prior to assign¬ 
ment to ultimate users. Every effort is made to keep 
costs to a minimum. Average cost for this assignment 
service is $22, which includes the $2 annual dues of 
TD, Inc., and listing in the national TTY directory. 

Phonetypes are sold for $199.50 plus shipping 
charges which amount to $2.50 in most cases. They 
are handled by a private firm in California. 

Telephone companies have nothing to do with 
the assignment, installation and operation of teletype¬ 
writers other than to install a relay unit if a user 
desires one. This relay unit causes a light to flash 
when the telephone rings. Telephone tolls are at the 
usual monthly and long distance rates. 


Congratulations, Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 

Last month the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 
completed its 75th year of mission work among the 
deaf in North America, as a story and center spread 
in this issue relate. Congratulations are in order, and 
we would like to point out that over the years we 
have run many interesting articles dealing with the 
fine work done by this church group. We would be 
remiss at this point if we failed to call attention to 
the endeavors of the Lutheran pastors in activities 
in behalf of the deaf outside routine religious work. 

All the more noteworthy is the fact that the 
Lutheran mission work among the deaf stemmed 
from the efforts of five deaf laymen three quarte r s 
of a century ago. And there are quite a few deaf 
laymen still active in the Lutheran church. Again, 
congratulations and best wishes to our many friends 
who are the pastors of the Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod missions. 


Second COSD Forum Goes Over Big 


We have just returned from attending the second 
National Forum sponsored by the Council of Organi¬ 
zations Serving the Deaf which was held in New Or¬ 
leans. The 1969 theme was “The Deaf Man and the 
World”—with four sub-topics: 


“The Deaf Man and the World of Work ” “The 
Deaf Man and the World of Love ” “The Deaf Man 

fu d w e i^ 0 f 1< T>i° f Worship,” and “The Deaf Man in 
the World of Play.” 


Registration exceeded all expectations Group 
discussions were most profitable. And Nanette Fab- 
ray’s lilting song in the language of signs at the final 
session was something to behold. 

In our April issue we expect to carry a resume 
of the Forum, as well as the highlights of the annual 
COSD board meeting. 

The third Forum is scheduled to be held in Chi¬ 
cago in late February or early March of next year, 
with the theme to be “Legal Rights of the Deaf.” 
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Example for Other Communities . . . 

Establishment Of A Large Telephone Communications 
Network Among The Deaf In St. Louis, Missouri 



Fifty-eight telephone/teletypewriter units 
are currently in operation among the deaf 
in the Greater St. Louis area. By dialing 
a regular telephone, a deaf person can 
make contact with another one from his 
home, and after contact has been estab¬ 
lished, carry on a pleasing, lengthy con¬ 
versation over the telephone with the aid 
of an acoustical converter and a tele¬ 
typewriter at both ends of~the telephone 
line; v Conversation is typed back and 
forth on the teletypewriters; the acoustical 
converter converts the electrical impulses 
generated within the teletypewriter into 
high pitched sounds which are then trans¬ 
mitted over the telephone to the other 
end. After the high pitched sounds reach 
the other end, the acoustical converter 
does the opposite of what was described 
earlier; the converter translates the sound 
into electrical impulses which operate the 
teletypewriter. 

Communication by telephone is not 
necessarily restricted to the deaf since in 
St. Louis, there is a professional answering 
service which relays conversation from 
the teletype to hearing people via voice 
and vice versa. Thus, the communication 
aspect among the deaf over the tele¬ 
phone has been augmented by the answer¬ 
ing service to include all subscribers listed 
in the St. Louis telephone directory. Now, 
the deaf person can boast of his new com¬ 
munication device by showing his “two 
fingers walking all over the Yellow 
Pages”! 

The teletypewriter network in St. Louis 
has, since its conception in May 1967, 
grown to its present size of 58 units. 



Typical scene of picking up of obsolete Western 
Union console Model 103's. This was made at the 
beginning of the St. Louis local network when they 
were getting TTYS by the trailerload. 
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Actually, the idea of such a network be¬ 
gan several years before it was introduced 
to St. Louis. Dr. James S. Marsters, a 
deaf orthodontist, was visiting his friend, 
Robert H. Weitbrecht, also deaf, one day 
while Mr. Weitbrecht was chatting with 
a radio ham on his radioteletypewriter. 
Dr. Marsters, being the intriguing person 
he is, immediately conjectured to Mr. 
Weitbrecht the feasibility of such a com¬ 
munication device among the deaf. Mr. 
Weitbrecht said it was not too feasible 
since every deaf person wishing to pos¬ 
sess such a device would have to acquire 
a radio license. However, both men 
studied the matter a little further and 
found that it would work if the telephone 
could be used as a carrier of the teletype¬ 
writer signals rather than using radio 
transmission ^methods. Mr. Weitbrecht, an 
electronics scientist at Stanford Research 
Institute, proceeded to utilize his electron¬ 
ics skills to build an acoustical converter 
lor such necessary transmission over tele- 


OUR COVER PICTURE 

Officers of the board of the St. Louis 
Telephone / Teletype Communicators, 
left to right: Tracy A. Hurwitz, treas¬ 
urer of the Teletype Maintenance 
Fund for the Deaf; Gene McDowell, 
chairman of maintenance; Gerald 
Graner, chairman of the answering 
service; Paul Taylor, liaison repre¬ 
sentative for Western Union and South¬ 
western Bell Telephone; Mrs. Gene 
(Peggy) McLaughlin, chairman of the 
social committee. They are gathered 
around a Bell System Model 15 tele¬ 
typewriter. 


phone lines. After several refinements 
and tests, the acoustical converters were 
made available to any deaf person wish¬ 
ing one. However, the difficulties in ac¬ 
quiring and maintaining teletypewriters 
hindered the tremendous potential of such 
a communication device among the deaf. 
These difficulties are now being overcome 
through volunteer efforts within Teletype¬ 
writers for the Deaf, Inc., a not-for-profit 
Indiana corporation devoted to the ac¬ 
quisition and distribution of teletypewriters 
throughout the United States. 

When Mr. Taylor heard of the success 



Robert H. Weitbrecht, Phonetype inventor, at his 
teletype-ham radio setup in his home in California. 
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Typical maintenance man at work.—In this case, he is John "Robie" Scholefield of New Westminster, 
Canada, attending college in St. Louis, working on a Bell System model. 


of the acoustical converter among a few 
deaf individuals around the beginning of 
1967, he wrote to Mr. Weitbrecht for some 
information. The correspondence between 
the two men culminated in the order of 
two acoustical converters for Mr. Taylor 
and his friend, Richard J. Meyer, also of 
St. Louis. Before the order for the acous¬ 
tical converters was placed, two Western 
Union teleprinters were made available 
through a friend in Western Union on an 
experimental basis. After a series of 
successful demonstrations between Meyer 
and Taylor, several deaf people became 
convinced of the practicality of such a set¬ 
up, and many others expressed great in¬ 
terest. Through the wonderful efforts of 
J. G. Woodard, City Plant Supervisor of 
Western Union, and Dr. Harriet S. Lane, 
principal of Central Institute for the Deaf, 
an agreement was reached for Central 
Institute to receive surplus, obsolete tele¬ 
typewriters from Western Union for dis¬ 
tribution to the deaf in St. Louis. With 
such availability of teletypewriters, the 
network in St. Louis was founded. 

The network was not without its grow¬ 
ing pains. When eight units were in op¬ 
eration at that time, Mr. Woodard began 
to foresee the maintenance problems the 
deaf people would have on their hands. 
He generously volunteered to teach a 
small group of selected individuals and 
principles of teletype maintenance and 
troubleshooting. At the end of 1967, Gene 
McDowell, Tracy Hurwitz and Paul Tay¬ 
lor met with Mr. Woodard to begin a 
series of instructional sessions that lasted 
for seven Saturday periods of six hours 
each. Since then, the teletypewriter net¬ 
work among the deaf in St. Louis has 
been entirely self-sufficient, with main¬ 
tenance jobs being done by Tom Schwarz, 
Harold Reese, Merle Reekers, Robie 
Scholefield, Gerald Graner, Paul Taylor 
and Gene McDowell. In addition to the 
teletypewriters, Western Union has been 
generous in providing parts and additional 
motors for replacement whenever neces¬ 
sary. In appreciation of Mr. Woodard’s 



Mr. and Mrs. J. G. Woodard at the TTY banquet 
held in his honor. 


humanitarian activities towards the deaf, 
a surprise banquet was given in his honor 
with about 20 people attending. At the 
banquet, Mr. Woodard concluded his mes¬ 
sage with an emphatic statement that 
well summarizes his participation in the 
network. He said: “We at Western Union 
are happy to see these donated teletype¬ 
writers lost their identity as ‘toys’ which 
was the case when they were being given 
to the Amateur Radio Relay League.” 

As the network grew, it became im¬ 
mediately evident that some form of policy 
was needed, especially in the area of 
finances. Since each teletypewriter was 
donated to Central Institute for the Deaf 
in different conditions, expenses involved 
in reconditioning varied from machine to 
machine. In addition to this, Western 
Union did not assume the expenses of 
transporting teletypes from out of town 
to St. Louis to meet the demands of the 

ST. LOUIS MAINTENANCE MEN—Left to right: 
McDowell/ Reekers, Taylor and Schwarz. 


growing network. Hence, it was necessary 
to set up a treasury to provide for such 
incidental expenses. In November 1967, 
the first meeting of the members of the 
teletypewriter network was held in the 
home of one of the members. A treasury 
named “The Teletypewriter Maintenance 
Fund for the Deaf” was established with 
Tracy Hurwitz as treasurer. The initial 
funds were from donations by the mem¬ 
bers, and new members were charged 
$15.00 prior to receiving a teletypewriter. 
The $15.00 fee includes all reconditioning 
and repairing costs, as well as a new 
paper roll and carbon ribbon. The fund 
has grown to a workable size such that 
it provided for transportation of teletypes 
and acquiring large supplies of paper rolls 
and carbon ribbons so that any member 
can get individual supplies at wholesale 
prices. As of now, the fund is sufficiently 
large enough that every member is as¬ 
sured of free replacement of teletypewriter 
parts for a long, long time. 

A second meeting was called in June 
1968 to discuss ways and means of ob¬ 
taining a professional answering service. 
Many of the members wanted to be able 
to use the telephone to call their hearing 
relatives and friends over their teletype. 
However, due to the scarcity of teletype¬ 
writers being donated, only deaf people 
were allowed to be the recipients of these 
machines. So it was decided that a pro¬ 
fessional answering service, acting as an 
intermediary between the deaf and hear¬ 
ing was the most feasible method of bridg¬ 
ing the telephone communication gap be¬ 
tween the deaf and hearing for the present 
time. At the meeting, a committee was 
formed with Gerald Graner as chairman. 
Mr. Graner and his committee worked 
hard, looking into various places such 
as veteran’s organizations, hospitals and 
handicapped individuals in the hopes of 
finding an answering service at very low 
cost. However, all of these proved futile 
and the committee decided to try one 
of those professional answering services 
listed in the Yellow Pages. These answer¬ 
ing services perform a variety of services 
for doctors and lawyers in relaying tele- 
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Robert H. Weitbrecht receiving a plaque from the 
Telephone-Teletype Communicators of St. Louis in 
acknowledgement of his efforts in helping the deaf 
with regard to communications. 

phone messages. Some of them do more 
than that; they also relay telephone mes¬ 
sages to TV repairmen and operate a 
paging service. Soon an answering service 
was found that met the requirements for 
low-cost operation. Since there were many 
members who wished to subscribe to the 
answering service, it was possible to keep 
the fee per person low; in fact, for St. 
Louis, the cost of the answering service 
is $2.00 per month per subscriber on an 
unlimited call, 24-hour, 7-day-week basis. 
After a few months of experimentation, 
the answering service has proved to be 
highly successful among all the subscrib¬ 
ers. Not only is it successful among the 
subscribers, but it has proved a powerful 
influence in getting other deaf people to 
join the teletypewriter network, bringing 
the total up to its present figure. 



AUTHOR—Paul L. Taylor, formerly a systems en¬ 
gineer with McDonnell Aircraft and now with Mon¬ 
santo Chemical Corp., has an 85 decibel hearing 
loss in both ears. Congenitally deaf, he attended 
Central Institute for the Deaf in St. Louis and a 
high r chool in Texas. He obtained his B. S. in 
chemical engineering at Georgia Tech and his M. S. 
in operations research from Washington University 
in St. Louis. Paul and his wife, Sally, also a deaf 
coS'ege graduate, have two children. He is the 
new chairman of the National Association of the 
D af's Communications Committee. Without the 
engineering genius and enthusiasm of Paul, it is 
unlikely that the teletypewriter system in St. Louis 
would have had such rapid and rewarding growth. 
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A typical meeting of the St. Louis Telephone/Teletype Communicators. 


To meet the ccits incurred by the estab¬ 
lishment o l the answering service such as 
the purchase of an acoustical converter 
and other expenses normally involved with 
the operation of the teletypewriter at the 
answering service, a social committee 
was established to raise the necessary 
funds. Mrs. Gene (Peggy) McLaughlin 
volunteered to be the chairlady of the 
committee, and the committee proved 
its worth in giving a highly successful 
party in December 1968. The committee 
will host a big outdoor party July 12, 1989, 
at Kohler’s Acres about 20 miles outside 
of St. Louis, and everyone is invited to 
attend. Profits from the party will pro¬ 
vide towards future teletypewriter services 
to the deaf. When Mr. Weitbrecht, the in¬ 
ventor of the acoustical converter, was in 
town visiting several of his friends in Oc¬ 
tober 1968, the members of the network 
gave a banquet in his honor and that of 
local officials of Western Union and South¬ 
western Bell Telephone. Mr. Weitbrecht 
was given a large brass plaque in ac¬ 
knowledgement of his efforts in helping 
the deaf with regard to communications. 

Additional services to the members of 
the network are forthcoming soon. Messrs. 
Woodard and Taylor went to the Weather 
Bureau in November 1968 to discuss the 
feasibility of getting weather reports via 
teletype. After Mr. Woodard gave a de¬ 
tailed report on the St. Louis teletype 
network among the deaf to Mr. Broncatto, 
chief of the St. Louis Weather Bureau, 
Mr. Broncatto was so impressed he offered 
to share the weather reports with the 
deaf as soon as possible. Since the 
weather bureau has many teletypewriters 
printing out the news about the weather, 
it was found that it was no difficult task 
to connect any one of these to an acous¬ 
tical converter and install a phone right 
next to the teletype. Reports about the 
weather include the St. Louis area and 
the outlying vicinities up to about 159 
miles. The reports are changed every 
two hours and are obtainable on a 24- 
hour, 7 day-week basis and consist mostly 
of weather warnings such as impending 


ice, tornadoes, rainstorms and other con¬ 
ditions of particular interest. Since West¬ 
ern Union is furnishing the necessary 
equipment, the only expense the mem¬ 
bers of the network will have to provide 
is the telephone at the Weather Bureau. 
Since the telephone is a small item, cost- 
wise, it will cost each member of the net¬ 
work approximately $2.00 per year. How¬ 
ever, at the last meeting, it was voted to 
let the social fund take care of this, thus 
eliminating a lot of bookkeeping and col¬ 
lection problems among the 58 members. 
The weather report service to the mem¬ 
bers is scheduled to begin operation 
around the first of May 1969. If the weath¬ 
er report service proves successful, at¬ 
tempts will be made to obtain the wire 
services news from various radio stations 
throughout St. Louis in the same manner 
as reports are obtained from the Weather 
Bureau. 

The Telephone/Teletype Communicators 
of St. Louis will be happy to assist other 
cities in setting up similar networks. 
Messrs. Taylor and McDowell are in the 
process of making a maintenance manual, 
complete with photographs, for all deaf 
people to use in the maintenance of their 
teletypewriters. The manual will include 
reconditioning procedures for all teletype¬ 
writer models in addition to teletypewriter 
operating principles and theory. It is 
hoped that such manuals will make the 
teletypewriter network in the United 
States more self-sufficient among the deaf. 
Any questions concerning the various 
aspects of a teletypewriter network such 
as maintenance, the answering service, 
fund-raising, finances, and liaison can be 
addressed to the Telephone/Teletype Com¬ 
municators of St. Louis, 6573 Scanlan Ave¬ 
nue, St. Louis, Missouri 63139. Requests 
for assignment of teletypewriters, how¬ 
ever. should be addressed to Teletype¬ 
writers for the Deaf, Inc., P.O. Box 622, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46206. 
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Survives Viet Cong Attack . . . 


Vietnam Exciting For Hearing-Impaired Fisheries Biologist 


The plane bumped along the runway. 
Outside the window I could see the khaki 
and olive warplanes parked in their pro¬ 
tective blast shields. My plane, a green 
and white Air Vietnam liner, was rolling 
to a stop at the Tan Son Nhut air termi¬ 
nal. It was November 10, 1967. After 
two years of trying I was at last in Sai¬ 
gon, South Vietnam. 

I had, in spite of my hearing handicap, 
persuaded the Agency for International 
Development (AID) to appoint me ad¬ 
visor to the Oceanographic Institute of 
Vietnam. Four years earlier I had be¬ 
come interested in that country while in 
graduate school at the University of Wash¬ 
ington. My interest was awakened by a 
pretty Vietnamese girl who was studying 
fisheries biology with me. Her name was 
Nam Hai, which means South Sea. We 
spent much time together and helped one 
another on our theses. When I received 
my master of science degree in 1965, I 
looked around and found life in America 
rather boring. I decided that Vietnam 
might be just the thing. The problem 
was how to get there. It took many let¬ 
ters between myself. Vietnam and Wash¬ 
ington plus two years of waiting before 
the telegram finally arrived saying, 
“Come to Washington as soon as pos¬ 
sible.” In the meantime I had settled 
down in Stockton, Calif., in a job with the 
California Department of Fish and Game. 
I had almost lost interest in Vietnam. 
But the next week I was on my way east 
for an interview. The State Department 
people were very fairminded and decided 
I could do the job. Two months later I 
was on my way across the Pacific to 
the strange and exotic land of Vietnam. 

In the Saigon termnial I passed through 
customs without trouble and was wel¬ 
comed by Mr. George Napier, chief of 
fisheries in Vietnam. Mr. Napier was 
a short, tough and likeable white-haired 
man who had knocked about the world 
for the last 20 or so years. He was to be 
my babysitter while I was in Saigon. 

Another newcomer, a second fisheries 
man, Mr. Napier and I piled into a Scout. 
This is sort of a cross between a car 
and a truck. And off we went into the 
warm tropic night to town. 

I got an immediate introduction to Sai¬ 
gon traffic. It was dense, bumper-to- 
bumper, everything goes and no holds 
barred. There were no traffic signals in 
Saigon at that time and the signs were 
apparently suggestions only. Most of the 
vehicles were motorbikes, cycles or scoot¬ 
ers. There were quite a few bicycles, 
some motorized cyclos (a motorized rick¬ 
shaw), rickety blue and yellow Volks¬ 
wagen taxis, jeeps and cars of all sorts, 
some of them semi-antiques, but no Mus¬ 
tangs. 

I later learned that the only observed 


By JAMES ORSI 

traffic rule was an ancient unwritten one, 
namely, might makes right. If the vehicle 
disputing the right of way with you is 
larger than yours, by all means let him 
have it. Otherwise you’ll be run over. 

A second rule, this one for pedestrians, 
is never show fear while crossing the 
street. Wait for a small break in the 
traffic (a large one is no more likely to 
occur than the war is to end), step 
firmly off the curb and walk resolutely to 
the opposite side, looking neither right nor 
left. If you look sideways your nerve may 
crack. So stride boldly forward and you 
will pass through the traffic as the Israel¬ 
ites passed through the Red Sea. (I con¬ 
fess I have a scar on my wrist from one 
time when something went wrong.) 

My ten days in Saigon were rather dull. 

I was just marking time until Mr. Napier 
could fly with me to Nhatrang and the 
Oceanographic Institute. I had nothing to 
do all day but wander around the city 
looking for Viet Cong. Fortunately, 1 
never found any. One thing I noticed 
was that the Vietnamese paid absolutely 
no attention to me. Mine might be the 
only white face on a street full of yellow 
ones but not one glance would be di¬ 
rected my way. Another noteworthy thing 
about Saigon was the ubiquity of armed 
soldiers and policemen as well as sand¬ 
bagged guardposts. In front of American 
PX’s, billets and messes were signs: 
“Clear your weapons here,” “Check your 
weapons at the door,” “No firearms al¬ 
lowed.” It was like Dodge City in the 
days of Wyatt Earp. 

Finally, Mr. Napier found time to take 
me to Nhatrang. We flew upon an old 
Air America plane early one cool Novem¬ 
ber morning that saw Vietnamese 
crouched around fires. (Vietnamese start 
to freeze at temperatures lower than 
70°.) Flares lighted the predawn dark¬ 
ness at the Saigon airfield and Mr. Napier 
told me that they meant V. C. were in 
the area. However, our plane got air¬ 
borne without taking any hits and after 
an uneventful flight we circled over Nha¬ 
trang. It looked good from the air, espe¬ 
cially the green mountains ranged around 
it in a crescent and the equally green 

ABOUT THE AUTHOR—James Orsi was born 
November 1, 1940, in New York City (Bronx). 
Attended hearing schools. B.S., Fordham Uni¬ 
versity (biology). M.S., University of Washing¬ 
ton, Seattle (fisheries). Worked two years 
(1965-1967) in California Fish and Game in 
Stockton. Worked in Vietnam, November 1967- 
November 1968, for Agency for International 
Development. Returned to California Fish and 
Game November 1968. Presently working on 
population dynamics of striped bass. 

Began to lose hearing at nine years of age. 
Slow, gradual loss. Now has about 25% nor¬ 
mal hearing, concentrated in low pitches. Di¬ 
agnosis—nerve deafness. Hearing aid useless. 
Has one older sister with the same loss, al¬ 
though parents have normal hearing. First 
contact with deaf was in Oakland, Calif. 


islands jutting up from the blue sea of 
its bay. 

On the ground I stood in the bright, 
warm sunshine and looked at the verdant 
hills on the other side of the runways. 
In a few months they would be scarred 
and cratered by bombs, but now they 
looked good and it felt great to be there. 

We drove into town to the AID offices 
where Mr. Napier introduced me to Edwin 
Boo h, Chief of Agriculture in Combat 
Zone II. Mr. Booth was a Number One 
fellow. (In Vietnam jargon, very good is 
Number One, very bad Number Ten.) He 
was supposed to see that I got whatever 
help I needed, and he did just that. 

We then drove along the beach road to 
the Vietnamese Province Headquarters. 
First, Mr. Booth showed us a local point 
of interest across the street from the head¬ 
quarters. It was a fresh cement patch 
on the wall of a French-Vietnamese res¬ 
taurant popular with Americans. One 
night a few weeks earlier two V.C. on a 
motorbike had hooked a U. S. Claymore 
mine to this spot and sped off. The mine 
exploded. Score: two Americans dead, 
19 wounded. The restaurant hired a po¬ 
liceman for a guard and the customers 
came back. Best food in Nhatrang. 

Sightseeing over, we entered the Prov¬ 
ince Headquarters where I met the Amer¬ 
ican Province Representative and his as¬ 
sistant. This was mostly a formality, but 
the assistant did want to know if I would 
be able to work in the villages of the 
Province. This sounded risky so I said I 
would have to see how things worked out. 
Most newcomers to Vietnam see danger 
everywhere and tend to play it safe. As 
they get acclimatized they learn where 
they can or cannot go and forget about 
danger. 

None of us could know it then but with¬ 
in a few short weeks the roof of the 
building we were sitting in would be 
blown completely off by the fury of the 
North Vietnamese New Year attacks. 

Formalities finished, I was next taken 
to my temporary quarters in Guest House 
No. 2. This was a single story, V-shaped 
building surrounding another house that 
was being turned into an American club. 
It was on the same block as the bombed 
restaurant. 

Since Mr. Napier’s plane wouldn’t leave 
for several hours, we spent the time walk¬ 
ing around the neighborhood while he 
briefed me on the facts of life in Viet¬ 
nam. He also indicated important places 
with comments like, “Over there you can 
get a drink—or a girl.” We ended up in 
a beachside bar, sipping Vietnamese beer 
under palm trees while the big winter 
waves shattered themselves on the sand. 
Idyllic? Yes. And then the proprietress, 
very proper in her white ao-dai, offered 
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VIETNAMESE ADVENTURES—In the first picture the author, James Orsi, interrogates a Viet Cong suspect (or is it a spiny lobster?). The center shot shows 
the beach at Nhatrang. At the right fishermen's children are hauling water to keep the catch fresh. 


me her 16-year old daughter. Such are 
the facts of life in Vietnam. 

That night as I sat in my room writing 
letters I heard an explosion some distance 
away. I later learned it was a quarter 
mile off on the beach. My high pitch 
hearing is pretty bad but my low pitch 
reception is fairly good. So I can pick 
up explosions from as far as several miles 
away. However, I refused to believe that 
this one was a bomb. I poo-poohed the 
idea. Five minutes later I was blasted 
into reality by a second bomb exploding 
just outside the house. There was no mis¬ 
taking this one. Fortunately, it only blew 
a hole in a low wall and caused no casual¬ 
ties. I felt it was a bang-up way to start 
my tour in Vietnam. 

A few weeks later another bomb went 
off near the hotel Nhatrang, a billet for 
American officers. Someone told me 
about it the next morning and I had a 
sudden feeling that a noose was around 
my neck and was slowly being drawn 
tighter and tighter. The noose almost 
closed when the North Vietnamese at¬ 
tacked Nhatrang at the end of January 
1968. But I’ll talk about that later on. 
Now I’d like to describe the Oceano¬ 
graphic Institute. 

The Sea Study Institute, as the Viet¬ 
namese call it, was founded by the French 
in 1926. It nestles in the lee of small 
hills at the southern end of the five-mile 
crescent of sand that is Nhatrang Beach. 
On the crests of the hills are large white 
villas, some built for the Institute staff, 
others by wealthy Frenchmen. Now the 
Vietnamese have taken all of them over. 
The largest was once the property of the 
infamous Madame Nhu. It now houses 
Vice President Ky when he comes to Nha¬ 
trang to fish. 

The Institute itself is big, but its sci¬ 
entific staff is small. The French trained 
many technicians but only a few scien¬ 
tists. When the French left the Viet¬ 
namese had trouble filling the vacancies. 
They had no fishery biologists and this 
was the main reason why I was sent to 
Nhatrang. 

Many of the Institute people spoke 
English and they were very patient and 
understanding about my hearing. Dr. Loi, 
the director, had gotten his Ph.D. in 


France. One or two had been to college 
in America and all the rest wanted to go. 
I was given an assistant, Miss Nhung, 
who was a fisheries technician. She was 
also abnormally shy and I tended to rely 
more upon Miss Yen, whose name means 
sparrow. Delicate, like fragile porcelain, 
Miss Yen was the epitome of Vietnamese 
womanhood. Slim and graceful with ebony 
hair, at 24 she looked 18 and could be 
either intelligent or silly. Each month she 
turned her paycheck over to her parents 
who used it for the welfare of the whole 
family, for instance to support her broth¬ 
ers and sisters in college. I suspect that 
most of the allowance she received in re¬ 
turn was spent on makeup, which is very 
expensive in Vietnam. Some of it, how¬ 
ever, went to buy me a gift when I left 
for America. 

Most of my work at the Institute would 
be of little interest to the reader. An ex¬ 
ception would be the skin diving trips. 
These were fishing trips on the coral 
reefs with spearguns and gill nets to col¬ 
lect fish, sea shells and other specimens 
of marine life. The reefs were delightful 
and I came to know and love them well. 
The fish were fascinating in their bright 
colors and the sea shells marvelous. 
Moray eels were common and once I 
nearly swam into the open jaws of one. 
Sharks were rare. The only one I ever 
saw I quickly took leave of. Viet Cong I 
never saw, although they were said to 
prowl the biggest island we dived around. 
This big island, Bamboo Island in Viet¬ 
namese, housed a TV transmitting station. 
The VC were said to take pot shots at it 
at night. Rock throwing baboons sup¬ 
ported them on these missions according 
to the story and black panthers (not the 
Oakland kind) contributed to the general 
unease of the U. S. garrison. 

Often American friends of mine, both 
civilian and military, would come along 
on these diving trips. I remember an 
Army private who took his pants off to 
reveal the most awesome scars I’ve ever 
seen. His patrol had been ambushed and 
he had been shot five times in the legs 
and hips by an AK-47. It looked as though 
his hip had been shot off and sewed back 
on again. And here he was skin diving! 

Of course, you are interested in the 


deaf of Vietnam. What is being done for 
them? In early 1967 I wrote to the Viet¬ 
namese Minister of Health and asked that 
question. He replied that there was a vil¬ 
lage for the deaf, Lai Thieu, five miles 
north of Saigon. He provided me with a 
list of things which the village needed. 
Among these needs were scholarships to 
train deaf students. I wrote to several 
American schools and found they could 
provide the scholarships. Then a new 
Minister of Health was appointed and let¬ 
ters to him went unanswered. Finally, in 
April 1968, I flew to Saigon to see the 
village for myself. Unfortunately, Saigon 
was then virtually in a state of siege, 
bracing for the next wave of VC attacks 
while under bombardment by rockets. 
No (ravel was allowed beyond the city 
limits except for Army patrols. An AID 
man promised to contact me as soon as 
the situation became normal. However, 
I never did get to see the village. 

Fred Schreiber of the NAD recently 
sent a letter to the Minister of Health, 
informing him of our interest. NAD wants 
to work with AID to assist these people, 
but first the Vietnamese government must 
formally ask AID for help. 

Now back to the war. 

The last day of January 1968 was the 
first day of the Vietnamese New Year. 
A truce had been declared by the Viet 
Cong and firecrackers had been shot off 
for several days in anticipation of the 
week-long holiday. Vietnamese firecrack¬ 
ers are powerful noisemakers, and at a 
distance are indistinguishable from gun¬ 
fire. 

I went to bed that night anticipating the 
invitation I had received from Miss Yen 
to celebrate the New Year at her house. 
At two o’clock in the morning I was 
blasted out of a sound sleep by an ex¬ 
plosion. Without hesitation or thought I 
rolled to the edge of the bed and was just 
about to drop onto the floor when a ma¬ 
chine gun went off. It sounded like a 
string of firecrackers. I hesitated. Hadn’t 
the Viet Cong themselves called the truce? 
Would they violate their own cease-fire on 
the eve of the most sacred Vietnamese 
holiday? And didn’t the various noises 
sound just like the Fourth of July in New 
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York City when I was a kid? Yes, I de¬ 
cided and rolled back and went right to 
sleep. 

In the other rooms of the guest house, 
either the people had less faith in the 
sportsmanship of the VC or lacked the 
doubtful privilege of a New York child¬ 
hood. They were lying on the floors with 

their mattresses on top of them and 

trembling in spite of the warm night air. 
The Province Headquarters a short block 
away was under attack by 450 North 

Vietnamese regulars (NVA). While the 

American MP company a long block away 
in the opposite direction was tied up by 
50 NVA. We had one gun among us—a 
pistol. 

From time to time that night I was 
awakened by particularly close or power¬ 
ful blasts. I lullabyed myself back to 
sleep with unprintable comments on Viet¬ 
namese customs. Next morning I en¬ 
tered the main building for breakfast and 
was introduced to reality. 

Three Americans met me, one of whom 
would die that day. I was quickly in¬ 
formed that the explosions were not fire¬ 
crackers, that two NVA had come down 
the street and shot our Vietnamese bar¬ 
tender, and hadn’t I seen that man out 
in the street? I turned around and through 
the glass of the door I saw an old Viet¬ 
namese man lying on his side near his 
overturned bicycle. He was dressed in 
traditional and formal Vietnamese gar¬ 
ments, rarely seen today. His pants 
were white silk and his bright red blood 
contrasted sharply with them. He was 
shot through both legs, still alive and 
moving slightly from time to time. 

Color of the situation black. We had 
no radio, one pistol, no way to escape and 
no place to hide. Apparently, the good 
old U. S. Army had forgotten all about us. 
I sat down inside near the bartender who 
was gasping out his will to his sad-faced 
15-year-old nephew. I sat there and strug¬ 
gled to control myself. It was a battle 
but I eventually put my jangling nerves 
in order. Then I knelt by the bartender 
and asked him how he was. A loud groan 
answered me. His pulse was pounding 
hard and I concluded that anyone who 
could groan that loud still had some 
life left in him. Next thing to do was 
get a drink. My throat was unaccount¬ 
ably dry. 

I stepped behind the bar and asked for 
orders. A few more people had trickled 
in by then. All of them by the back way. 
To my surprise the orders were all for 
soda or coffee. Either they were trying 
to fool someone or they wanted to die 
sober. They were all afraid but they 
seemed to have considerable acting ex¬ 
perience because they didn’t look it. 

We sat around drinking our respective 
drinks, joking and wondering whether or 
not we would live another day. We 
couldn’t go out for the wounded man—too 
risky. Even if we got him inside there 
was little we could do for him. We were 
helpless. 

Then three Green Berets came charging 
down the street firing as they ran. Two 


of us dashed out to get the old man, while 
a Green Beret propped his carbine on the 
wall and fired a burst down the street. 
We carried the old man inside, cut off his 
pants and slapped dressings on his leg 
wounds. He was semi-conscious and his 
pulse was weak. Whether or not he sur¬ 
vived I never found out. One of the Spe¬ 
cial Forces men told us that the worst 
of the fighting was over. The continuing 
explosions belied his words. I counted 
six in one minute. The soldier asked if 
we had a car to take the wounded to the 
hospital. An Australian with us brought 
his ranch wagon around to the front door. 
We put a mattress in it and the wounded 
on top of that. The Green Berets took off 
in the direction of the Province Headquar¬ 
ters and the ranch wagon the opposite 
way to the hospital. 

A few hours later the wagon came back 
and I and two other AID men climbed 
on top of the mattress and drove to the 
hospital to donate blood. An Air Force 
man rode shotgun in front with a pistol. 

The hospital was an indictment of war. 
It was crammed with wounded civilians, 
men, women and children. Every room 
was full, the corridors as well, and they 
overflowed outside. One little girl had 
the side of her face shot off. A young man 
lay with his arms outstretched. The hands 
were swathed in white bandages and in 
the center of each palm was a red stain. 

Outside the dead were stacked, their 
skins a flat, lifeless yellow. Not far from 
them children played, as though war and 
death were unimportant. I found myself 
repeating, “I’m alive, I’m alive,” and 
marveling how wonderful it was simply 
to exist. 

Later that day we were evacuated. One 
of us. a fellow of about 60 who had dis¬ 
played remarkable coolness during the 
attack, went off to take pictures. He 
was in a supposedly secure area when a 
sniper shot him through the head and 
killed him. He had 11 days to go before 
returning to the United States. 

The fighting continued that night and 
the next day and night on the outskirts 
of town. The Province Headquarters was 
hard to clean up because of its large area. 
I went over there a few days after the 
attack and was greeted at the gate by a 
very large machine gun manned by a 
very small and young Vietnamese soldier 
with a very large grin on his face. I 
was conducted to the American advisor, 
an amicable major with an easily under¬ 
stood voice. Since I had no business there 
I gave him some lies to explain my pres¬ 
ence. He believed them and told me 
what had happened. In brief, the NVA 
had attacked and taken the Headquarters. 
South Vietnamese forces had counter¬ 
attacked and killed 450 NVA. They had 
fought to the death. Not one had sur¬ 
rendered. The NVA had climbed into the 
rafters of the buildings and had shot down 
the South Vietnamese as they came 
through the doors. Parts of the Head¬ 
quarters were still booby-trapped and 
some NVA were still holed up in the 
ruins. The night before six NVA had been 


killed in the beach houses when they slip¬ 
ped out in an escape attempt. 

After the big attack small actions 
occurred around the city at night. Artil¬ 
lery or mortar fire could be heard. 
Dragon ships were seen strafing the 
hills, their red tracers hosing down the 
earth with fire. Flares lighted the sky 
every night, and the Air Force worked 
over the hills until they were pock-marked 
with bomb craters. New attacks were 
rumored and Vietnamese families went to 
the beach—not to swim but to fill sand¬ 
bags to protect themselves and their 
homes. 

In April things quieted down. But it 
wasn’t until October that the South Korean 
White Horse Division slashed into the 
NVA mountaintop fortress five miles from 
Nhatrang and wiped it out. Once again, 
the North Vietnamese fought to the last 
man, often battling in caves deep beneath 
the earth. 

Reading this you might get the im¬ 
pression that my life in Vietnam was 
hazardous and action packed. In reality 
I felt and probably was safer there than 
I now am driving on California roads. 
Most of my days were spent as they 
are in the United States. That is, getting 
up in the morning and going to work. 
Danger is usually overestimated, especial¬ 
ly by people who have no direct exper¬ 
ience of the particular kind in question. 

You may ask if my year’s experience 
was worthwhile. Did I enjoy it? Would 
I do it again? The answer is a resound¬ 
ing yes! I really had a wonderful time. 
My horizons were broadened. I learned 
a great deal about life, people and myself. 
I want to go back . . . there maiden sweet 
of silken charms. 

Where moonlight plays about your olive 
arms, 

There where rustles in the soft sea air, 

Blowing gently ’round your face your 
darkling hair. 
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Deaf and Hearing Students Together . . . 

A School For Children Of Deaf Parents 


Introduction 

In the Austin Preschool for Children 
of Deaf Parents, a new approach to the 
education of the deaf is being used. The 
simultaneous method of communication 
is employed in the instruction of pre¬ 
school-age deaf children. Also, for the 
first time, hearing children of deaf par¬ 
ents are being taught via the same method 
of communication in the same grouping 
with their deaf peers. All instruction and 
all communication with the children is 
given simultaneously, i.e., using speech, 
the language of signs, speechreading, 
pantomime and fingerspelling. Drawings 
are also used along with pictures, film¬ 
strips and writing. The children enter 
at age three and continue until they reach 
their sixth year. 

Why the School Was Established 

In the summer of 1965, at the request 
of a group of deaf parents, some grand¬ 
parents and other interested people, the 
writer established a school for children 
of deaf parents. 

The writer became personally con¬ 
cerned about the educational status of 
the deaf as she observed the failure of 
her deaf brother and sister to receive an 
adequate education from a state school 
for the deaf. Later, when her brother and 
sister married deaf partners and produced 
hearing children, she was impressed with 
the struggle the children endured in pub¬ 
lic schools, primarily in the language 
arts. This same concern for the deaf and 
their problems is being expressed over 
and over by the deaf themselves and all 
who are close to them. 

It has long been the contention of the 
writer that we are failing to educate deaf 
children because we are not communi¬ 
cating with them nor can they communi- 
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cate with us on our terms. Where there 
is little or no communication, there can¬ 
not be effective learning. Authority for 
making the statement, “We are failing to 
educate deaf children,” is amply docu¬ 
mented in the Babbidge Report, Herbert 
Kohl’s study, Boatner and McClure’s 
study, the Wrightstone, Aronow and Mos- 
kowitz research, the Schein and Bushnaq 
study and numerous others. 

Educators and those responsible for the 
administration of the education of the 
deaf, it appears to the writer, have really 
never listened to the deaf and their 
wishes in regard to “their” educational 
program and how it should be carried 
out. Thus, the school was an opportunity 
not only to listen to the educational ideas 
of deaf parents, but an opportuni y to see 
what could be done. 

The writer completed the program for 
certification in deaf education at the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas in June 1968. The pro¬ 
gram is conducted by the Speech De¬ 
partment rather than the Special Educa¬ 
tion Department. The “pure oral” method 
of communication, i.e., speech, speech¬ 
reading and auditory training, is the only 
method of communication advocated and 
accepted for the preschool and primary 
level students. It is the contention of the 
writer that the “pure oral” approach may 
be suited to the hard of hearing child, but 
it is detrimental and cruelly unfair to the 
profoundly deaf child who cannot benefit 
from amplification. The profoundly deaf 
child must be permitted to communicate 
by means of the simultaneous method de¬ 
fined earlier in this paper. 

History of the School 

With no funds with which to set up a 
special school and no previous experience 
in establishing schools of any kind, it was 
not easy to begin. Fortunately, the writer 


is a qualified teacher of the deaf with a 
master’s degree, and is certified in the 
area of the deaf. She had also taught 
two years in the Texas School for the 
Deaf and have had a lifelong commitment 
to helping the deaf as an interpreter, 
counselor and teacher of the Bible. A 
long and close association with deaf peo¬ 
ple has brought about a cognizance their 
frustrating struggle to understand and be 
understood. 

Initially guidance was sought from 
former professors at the University of 
Texas as to the feasibility of establishing 
the school. They were highly in favor 
of the concept and encouraged the writer 
to investigate the possibilities. 

Calls were made on individuals in the 
Austin Public School System, Community 
Council of Austin and Travis County and 
the Department of Special Education of 
the Texas Education Agency. The re¬ 
sults were nil as far as obtaining funds 
for the operation of a school for children 
of deaf parents. The writer also con¬ 
tacted people in the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and explained that the chil¬ 
dren of deaf parents needed a program 
similar to the Head Start Program. She 
was informed that such a school would 
not qualify under Head Start Program. 

Next a number of preschools and kin¬ 
dergartens were visited and observed in 
the Austin area in order to form a con¬ 
cept of the type of school children of 
deaf parents would need. 

The Church of Christ for the Deaf ac¬ 
cepted the challenge and provided a large 
room for the school and ample yard space 
for a playground. The church furnishes 
electricity, heating and cooling, a water 
fountain and separate restroom facilities 
for boys and girls. The school, however, 
is nondenominational. 






Several gifts of equipment were made 
to the school by individuals. The Les 
Sourdes Study Club, an organization for 
Austin deaf women, donated $500. The 
school could not have operated satisfac¬ 
torily without this generous gift. The 
money was used very frugally for teach¬ 
ing materials and equipment during the 
first three years of operation. The chil¬ 
dren attended the school free of charge 
until September 1968, when a small charge 
of $10 per month for one child and $15 
for two children in the same family was 
instituted. The parents themselves set 
the amount of the charge. This fee helps 
defray expenses and makes possible the 
purchase of needed equipment from time 
to time. The writer and volunteer help¬ 
ers serve without pay. 

The school opened its doors in October 
1965 to four students, all girls. Three were 
deaf and one was hearing. Two of the 
girls were five years old and thus at¬ 
tended the school only one year prior to 
entering the Texas School for the Deaf. 
Reports are that these two girls are top 
students. The other girls, one deaf and 
one hearing, were three years of age. 
They were highly competitive during the 
three years they were enrolled. They 
were the first “graduates” in 1968. The 
school conducted a graduation ceremony 
with white caps and gowns. Diplomas 
were presented. The parents were justi¬ 
fiably proud as they brought out movie 
cameras to record the event. 

The deaf graduate was tested by a psy¬ 
chologist at the University of Texas Speech 
and Hearing Clinic prior to her entrance 
to the Texas School for the Deaf in Sep¬ 
tember 1968. The psychologist reported 
this girl to be “functioning at a very su¬ 
perior level of intellectual efficiency.” The 
Gates reading test indicated that the five 
years and ten-month old student was 
“reading as well as a seven and a half 
year old hearing child.” This student 
was placed in a Prep B class upon entry 
to the Texas School for the Deaf. One of 
her teachers reports that she is “one of 
the most cooperative and well-behaved 
children in the school.” The hearing grad¬ 
uate, according to reports from her par¬ 
ents, is a top student in her class in the 
Austin Public Schools. She is an excellent 
interpreter for her parents and friends 
and is a child of model behavior. 

In 1966, six children were enrolled in 
the school; two were deaf and four were 
hearing. In 1967, nine children were en¬ 
rolled; three of whom were deaf and six 
of whom were hearing. One of the hear¬ 
ing children transferred to another city. 



SCHOOL DIRECTOR—Mrs. Ben (Gladys) Holland 
is director of the unique integrated school in Austin, 
Texas, described in this article. 


In 1968, eleven children enrolled in the 
school. Three of these were forced to 
drop out due to emergencies that have 
arisen in their homes. 

In January 1969, a three-year-old deaf 
boy and a four-year-old hearing boy en¬ 
tered. Another three-year-old deaf boy 
is being considered. This will bring the 
total to 11 students. 

Two of our students, both girls, will 
graduate in May. One is deaf and one 
is hearing. We are again encountering 
keen competition between these two as 
they look forward to graduation. They 
are beginning to read and are enjoying 
their library books. 

The School Program 

The program followed in the Austin Pre¬ 
school for Children of Deaf parents is 
similar in part to most other preschools. 
It is based on the needs of both deaf and 
hearing children of deaf parents. As 
stated earlier, the children enter at age 
three and continue until age six. If facili¬ 
ties and teachers were available, the 
writer would encourage parents to enter 
their children at age eighteen months. 
Linguists stress the fact that the greatest 
period of potential language development 
is from about eighteen months to age four 
or five. Linguists also feel that training 
a child in language after he has passed 
his fifth birthday will be chiefly remedial 
training. This being true, deaf children 
who enter schools for the deaf at age 
six with no language may do well to 


1 five-year-old 


3 Total: 8 


attain a third grade reading level. Many 
can never achieve this level. 

The Austin Preschool for Children of 
Deaf Parents places great emphasis on 
communication and language development 
of both the deaf and hearing children. 
Hearing children of deaf parents often 
have serious difficulties with language 
acquisition because spoken language is 
not used much in the home. Hearing chil¬ 
dren learn to talk by imitating the words 
they hear. Hearing children of deaf par¬ 
ents first learn to communicate through 
the medium of the language of signs used 
by their parents. In the beginning, these 
children do not realize that the language 
of signs used by their parents is the same 
as that spoken on the lips of hearing peo¬ 
ple. They need help to grasp the con¬ 
nection of the two languages. The Austin 
Preschool seeks to enable the hearing 
children of deaf parents to learn the 
language of signs simultaneously with 
spoken language and to see the relation 
between the two. When the children be¬ 
gin to understand, many of their frustra¬ 
tions are reduced and they begin to en¬ 
joy communicating via two sensory mod¬ 
alities. Communication between the par¬ 
ents and their children improves tre¬ 
mendously and they begin to appreciate 
and enjoy each other. By the time the 
hearing child reaches age six, he is “at 
home” in the language of signs or spoken 
language and can interpret for the deaf 
or reversely for the hearing. 

Deaf children of deaf parents have few, 
if any, of the many frustrations with 
which most deaf children of hearing par¬ 
ents suffer. They live in a home that is 
normal for them. They are deaf and 
their parents are deaf. They can com¬ 
municate in the language of signs. They 
feel secure, loved and understood. The 
writer believes that these children should 
not be placed in a “pure oral” environ¬ 
ment where the language of signs is for¬ 
bidden. She contends that these children 
should be educated via the simultaneous 
method of communication. 

The Austin Preschool for Children of 
Deaf Parents seeks to help deaf children 
acquire syntax at the earliest possible mo¬ 
ment. Incorrect signs are corrected and 
speech is used simultaneously with the 
signs to enable the deaf child to grasp 
the idea that the words being signed are 
identical to those words formed on the 
lips. Thus the deaf child begins speech¬ 
reading very early. He begins to appreci¬ 
ate language. He enjoys communicating 
his thoughts, feelings and needs. He soon 
begins to try to say some of the words as 
he signs them. Efforts are then made to 
help him say the words correctly with the 
aid of phonics. The written word is intro¬ 
duced to both deaf and hearing children 
as early as possible and reading readiness 
training receives priority during the three 
years the child attends the school. The 
school has been fortunate to have had 
access to materials for instruction from 
the University of Texas Special Educa¬ 
tion Instructional Materials Center. The 
children work enthusiastically with puzzles, 
educational toys, books, charts, large pic¬ 
ture books of nursery rhymes, etc. 
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REFRESHMENT TIME—Deaf and hearing children of deaf parents look forward to a recess and refresh¬ 
ments as do students in other schools. 


It has been observed that children who 
attend the Austin Preschool for Children 
of Deaf Parents learn to accept deafness 
at an early age. Hearing and deaf chil¬ 
dren learn to help each other in overcom¬ 
ing mutual difficulties in the area of com¬ 
munication. These areas are felt to be 
as crucial as academic achievement in 
many respects. 

The Teaching Plan 
Individual Teaching 

The program is varied to meet the in¬ 
dividual needs of each student. The three- 
year-old children, upon entering, have to 
learn how to be quiet, how to share, how 
to wait one’s turn, how to behave towards 
others and how to sit in a chair and 
listen. They are usually more interested 
in the play areas than in a structured ac¬ 
tivity. They like to draw, color, role play, 
build a boat, a train, or a television with 
the blocks, have a tea party, work a 
puzzle, watch the turtles and fish eat, 
look at a book or sit on teacher’s lap and 
be cuddled. The four-year-olds continue 
to enjoy free play, but they soon become 
more interested in their workbooks. They 
learn to color softly, to make letters of 
the alphabet with the help of the teach¬ 
er’s hand on theirs to guide their pencils, 
to identify letters of the alphabet in read¬ 
ers, to listen to stories, to play games, 
to build cities with miniature colored 
blocks, to print their names and to imi¬ 
tate the five-year-olds. The five-year-olds 
begin to leave off much of the play and 
get down to the business of learning. They 
enjoy their workbooks in language de¬ 
velopment, vocabulary building, printing 
and number concepts. They enjoy writing 
words on the chalk board. They begin to 
anticipate graduation and going to “big 
school.’’ They improve perceptibly in their 
manners and personal grooming and be¬ 
come quite sophisticated in their behavior. 

The teacher devotes the first part of 
the morning to working with the children 
individually. The children arrive at 9:00 
a.m. While the teacher works with one 


or two children, the others busy them¬ 
selves with other activities as quietly as 
possible. A volunteer is present to assist 
the children as they need it. At 10:30 a.m. 
the lights are turned off and on signifying 
clean-up time. Everyone helps to restore 
the room to order. The children go to 
the restrooms and then return for re¬ 
freshments. 

Refreshment time is an opportune occa¬ 
sion to teach the social graces; it also 
affords the children one of their most en¬ 
joyable times. The mothers take turns 
in providing refreshments a week at a 
time. The child, whose mother furnishes 
refreshments for a particular week, is per¬ 
mitted to count the number of children 
present, pass out napkins, place the 
cookies on the tray and assist in pouring 
the drink. The mothers also work in 
teams for planning special parties at 
school to celebrate Christmas, Halloween, 
Valentine’s Day and birthdays, and all 
share in the picnic planning at the close 
of school for the children, their parents 
and brothers and sisters. 

Group Teaching 

Children ages three to five cannot be 
contained in a group situation for very 
long periods of time. The attention span 
of three-year-olds and some four-year-olds 
is very short. It has been found the 
best time for group teaching is right af¬ 
ter refreshment time. Some of the group 
activities include the following: 

1. Calendar Work: A large monthly 
calendar is made with the name of the 
month printed at the top and the year. 
Pictures are placed on the calendar to in¬ 
dicate the outstanding events of the month. 
The days of the month are numbered in 
individual squares 3’’ by 3’’. The children 
take turns drawing pictures in the squares 
to illustrate the weather for each day: 
a sun is drawn if it is sunny; a cloud, if 
it is cloudy; an umbrella, if it’s raining, 
etc. Holidays, birthdays, parties and oth¬ 
er special occasions are numbered in red. 
A birthday cake, with the correct number 


of candles along with the child’s name, is 
drawn in the proper month for each child. 
Small pictures of a house are placed in 
the Saturday column and churches are 
placed in the Sunday column indicating 
to the children what takes place on the 
weekend. 

2. Weekly Reader Surprises: a copy of 
the weekly reading, Surprise, is ordered 
for each child. One day a week is de¬ 
voted to “reading” the paper, discussing 
the pictures and carrying out the instruc¬ 
tions on the puzzle page. The children 
enjoy this activity and are very proud to 
take their own papers home with their 
names printed at the top. The illustra¬ 
tions are exceptionally fine for the pre¬ 
school level. They present many new ex¬ 
periences to the children and help them 
to form many new concepts. They help 
the children to increase their vocabularies 
and develop self expression. 

3. Story Telling: The teacher often tells 
a story to the children. Large books with 
large, colorful illustrations are best for 
this activity. Some of the children’s favor¬ 
ite stories are: Jack and the Beanstalk, 
The Three Pigs, The Three Bears, The 
Gingerbread Boy, Hansel and Gretel, Peter 
Rabbit, Little Red Riding Hood, etc. The 
teacher uses pantomime, fingerspelling, 
the language of signs and speech. She has 
found there are no limitations in the en¬ 
joyment and understanding on the part 
of deaf pupils when the simultaneous 
method of communication is used. The 
children enjoy acting out the stories and 
are adept at improvising their own props. 
They also enjoy participating in telling 
the story with flannelgraph figures to be 
placed on a felt board. 

On Tuesdays at 10:15, the children are 
taken by car to the library for the Story 
Hour. The librarian tells several stories 
and leads the children in games. There 
are about 25 children from another kinder¬ 
garten for hearing children. The children 
of deaf parents enjoy the hour of fellow¬ 
ship with their new friends. The writer 
finds that her students learn many things 
from the older children from the other 

school. The stories and games are in¬ 
terpreted in fingerspelling and the lan¬ 

guage of signs for the deaf children pres¬ 
ent. 

After the story time is finished, the 
children go to the bookshelves to select 
books to take home. Each child has a 
library card. The children receive help in 
selecting books suited to their level of 

understanding and interest. Parents are 
urged to talk, fingerspell and sign the 

stories to their children. 

4 . Filmstrips and Slides: The children 
consider it a special treat to go into the 
dark room to see a “movie.” The movie 
is usually a concept filmstrip that may 
treat subjects like: health, transportation, 
clothing, community helpers, safety, per¬ 
sonality traits, etc. Recently the school 
obtained some captioned filmstrips that 
are tremendous for the development of 
language and reading readiness. Some of 
the filmstrips are accompanied by rec- 
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ords; the hearing children enjoy the sound 
effects. These are interpreted for the 
deaf children. 

5. School Journeys: One of the best 
group teaching activities is a school jour¬ 
ney. The children are tremendously ex¬ 
cited to go anywhere in cars in a group. 
Some of the journeys we have found to 
be most profitable nave been to the farm, 
zoo, fire station, police station, post office, 
bakery, grocery store, museum and to 
see Santa. 

6. Outside Play Activities: The play 
time is also an occasion of teaching proper 
interrelationships such as: waiting one’s 
turn, learning to be courteous and kind, 
learning to cooperate with others in play¬ 
ing games, learning to line up, etc. 

Classroom Arrangement 

Materials and equipment for teaching 
are organized into areas of interest and 
activity. The room is large with suffi¬ 
cient lighting. Two long chalkboards are 
placed low enough for the children with 
bulletin board space. The major interest 
areas include the following: 

1. Library Area: includes table and 
chairs, book shelves, and appropriate 
books for preschool children. 

2. Housekeeping Area: includes a bed 
large enough for the children to sleep on, 
a smaller doll bed, several dolls with 
clothing, teddy bears, baby bottles to 
feed the dolls with, a stove, a cabinet 
with groceries, a table and chairs, tea 
sets, ironing boards and irons, dress up 
clothing and numerous toys. 

3. Building Block Area: many colorful 
building blocks (large and small) for 
building rooms. TV’s, roads, bridges, 
boats, airplanes, trains, stairways, etc. 

4. Teaching Area: a large round table 
around which the children sit in chairs 
that fold (each chair is labeled with the 
children’s names), workbooks, chalkboard 
for the teacher, calendar, flannel board, 
record player and records, calendar, etc. 

5. Carpenter's Bench: a bench with a 
vise, hammers, saws, pliers, level, nails, 
a box of scrap lumber, etc. 

6. Nature and Science Area: leaves from 
trees, bird’s nests, shells, collections of 
objects brought in by the children, feath¬ 
ers, seeds, a fish acquarium, turtles and 
interesting pictures. 

7. Special Education Materials Area: 

puzzles, Montesorri materials, lotto games, 
classification games, word games, rubber 
wild animals, rubber tame animals, barn 
with farm animals and many other similar 
teaching materials borrowed from the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas Materials Center for 
Special Education. 

8. Projection Room Area: a dark room, 
projectors, films, slides, movies and a 
record player with records to accompany 
some of the film strips. 

9. Record Player Area: record player, 
records of songs, stories, singing and 
some marching records. The children 
enjoy the Pledge to the Flag (simplified), 
selecting a drum, horn, or other instru¬ 


ment and marching behind the leader who 
bears the flag. 

10. Easel and Painting Area: large 
newsprint for coloring, painting, or finger 
painting, crayolas, scissors, large pencils, 
poster paints, molding clay, etc. 

11. Picture File Area: teacher’s desk 
where teaching materials are kept. 

12. Flannelgraph Board: a large flannel 
board with materials the children can use 
for matching numbers, colors, pictures, 
words and pictures and for telling stories. 

13. Cloak Room Area: a hall with hooks 
for the children to hang coats, caps, um¬ 
brellas, etc. The hooks are labeled with 
their names. 

14. Rest Room Areas: one for boys and 
one for girls located on opposite sides of 
the school room. 

15. Water Fountain: located inside so 
that the children may get water as they 
need it. 

16. Outside Playground Area: two swing 
sets, a bat and ball, a football, Tunnel of 
Fun, wagons, tumble tubs, large rubber 
balls, soccer ball, jungle gym, an old fash¬ 
ioned swing in the tree, stick horse, etc. 
After the group teaching period is com¬ 
pleted, the children are permitted to go 
outside to play. The play time is usually 
from 11:30 until 12:00 noon, at which time 
the parents call for them. 

Summary 

This article describes a new approach 
to the teaching of deaf and hearing chil¬ 
dren of deaf parents through a method of 
total communication, oral and manual. 
The program is based on a rationale 
which considers the backgrounds and 
abilities of both groups of children and 
the advantages of teaching them together. 
Attention has been called to the physical 
arrangement of the school room, to ma¬ 
terials being used and to methods of teach¬ 
ing individually and as a group. 

Research indicates that deaf children 
are as intelligent as hearing children. 
The writer has long been concerned with 
the question: Why are we failing to edu¬ 
cate the deaf? After almost four years of 
directing the Austin Preschool for Chil¬ 
dren of Deaf Parents, she believes the 
answer is clear. We fail to educate be¬ 
cause we fail to communicate. She further 
believes that we cannot educate profound¬ 
ly deaf children using only oral communi¬ 
cation. In the Austin school deaf children 
learn to read in their fifth year of age. 
This achievement speaks for itself. 

The school continues to grow. The stu¬ 
dents are much like any other group of 
children. They are happy, communicating 
with each other and sharing many new ex¬ 
periences. Those former students who are 
now attending Austin Public Schools are 
rated as above average. The deaf par¬ 
ents are most enthusiastic about their 
school. Results obtained thus far seem 
to indicate that a school for children of 
deaf parents is greatly needed and strong¬ 
ly indicate that this type of new and 
special school has considerable merit. 


Burton W. Driggs 

Burton W. Driggs, former superinten¬ 
dent of the North Dakota and Idaho 
Schools for the Deaf, passed away on 
November 15, 1968, in Seattle, Wash. One 
of a well-known family of educators, Mr. 
Driggs was a native of Utah. Survivors 
include the widow, three daughters and 
nine grandchildren. Interment was in 
Pleasant Grove, Utah. 
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New Visual Signaler Makes Typing Easier For The Deaf 


By ROBERT L. SWAIN, JR. 



Closeup of the signal box at right of IBM Selectric typewriter. Two wires extend from box, one of which 
is clipped to the machine's metal internal mechanism, the other attached to the metal addition. At end 
of each completed line, the light in box flashes on. 


Ever get exasperated after you have 
painstakingly typed a whole sheet of 
paper only to see it spoiled with the en¬ 
tire right hand margin zigzagging crazily 
as if retracing the footsteps of a person 
who has had one too many drinks? 

This, alas, is one of the petty irritations 
many deaf typists and those with the 
“finger touch” have had to put up with, 
in addition to their tempers. Though not 
their fault, they can’t hear the carriage 
bell on their typewriters, electric or non¬ 
electric. warning them—in vain—that the 
end of the line is about to be reached. 

Now, at long last, this nuisance can be 
banished along with the short tempers, 
thanks to the resourcefulness of an imag¬ 
inative young typing instructor in the 
School of Business Administration of the 
Pan American College in Edinburg, Texas, 
just nine miles from the Mexican border. 
Randy J. Powell, who is only 23 years 
of age, has come up with an ingenious 
visual signaler to replace the carriage 
bell purposely to help make a better 
typist of his deaf student, pretty, dark¬ 
haired, 18-year-old Mari Pachenstecher, a 
member of the college’s freshman class. 

Mr. Powell’s brainchild caught the eye 
of the United Press, national news service, 
whose teletypes relayed the story to 
subscriber-dailies throughout the nation. 
Among them, the New York Times ran 
the dispatch, in competition with its 
crowded political and foreign news cover¬ 
age, under this headline: “Flashlight 
Helps Deaf Girl to Type.” Citing her lip- 
reading skill, the brief news item opened 
with this eyecatcher, “When Mari Pach¬ 
enstecher says, ‘I see what you mean,’ 
she says it very literally.” 

According to information personally sup¬ 
plied by him, Mr. Powell mentioned, al- 



Here Randy Powell shows the box containing the 
light signaler, while his deaf student, Mari Pachen¬ 
stecher, beams her satisfaction at having this de¬ 
vice, which is placed at the right of her electric 
IBM typewriter. 
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though he was delighted when he heard 
that Mari was going to join his typing 
class, he felt he should do something to 
help her overcome her lack of confidence 
with the typewriter and to keep her as 
a student too. Tinkering with one of his 
electric machines, he put his dexterous 
fingers to devising a method by which a 
flashlight was rigged with wiring and a 
few alligator clips in such a way that 
the impulse that normally rings the car¬ 
riage bell would flash the light on in¬ 
stead. With the new device placed at her 
right—next to the copy she was typing— 
Mari was able to keep up with her class¬ 
mates, even to progress to the point 
where she could speedily type 48 words 
a minute. “She’s better than the aver¬ 
age student with the ability to hear,” the 
youthful typing instructor remarks. 

He says a person with normal hearing 
can’t realize the difficulty of typing with¬ 
out the warning bell until he has tried 
a typewriter lacking such a convenience. 
He thinks his innovation would also bene¬ 
fit hearing people, especially in noisy 
rooms. Speaking of his class, for instance, 
he noted, “With 25 typewriters all going 
at once, most of the kids can’t really 
hear their bells ring. I’ve wondered if it 
might not be feasible to replace bells with 
lights for everybody—not just for people 
who can’t hear.” 

One of the photos on this page shows 
the box that makes the visual signaler 
possible. It is made of thin wood panel¬ 
ing large enough to accommodate two or 
three small batteries—either “C” or “D” 
varieties, providing they match the power 
source. Cut on top of the box is a hole 
through which a flashlight socket housing 
is secured. The flashlight bulb, batteries 
and extending wires are soldered together, 
so that when the extending wires touch, 


the light immediately goes on. More 
specifically, when the impulse activates 
the bell a bar in the typewriter’s case 
hits an attached piece of metal and 
grounds the light to make it burn. 

Mr. Powell believes that readers of 
THE DEAF AMERICAN who have the 
do-it-yourself ability can construct the 
box in about an hour or so with about 
two dollars worth of supplies. Making 
the box itself is the easiest part of the 
operation. But, the typing instructor 
cautions, “the hard part is grounding the 
light into the typewriter so that it burns 
only when the bell rings.” 

Should any deaf person want to get 
more information, Mr. Powell says he 
will be glad, as a representative of the 
Pan American College, to be of some 
assistance. Owing to the difficulty of 
wiring the machine itself and to the dif¬ 
ferent makes and models of typewriter, 
this would have to be done on an in¬ 
dividual basis, according to him. He 
doesn’t think it would be practical for 
him to try to solve the problem in case 
he should receive more inquiries than he 
can possibly handle. 

Although the United Press quoted Mr. 
Powell as saying he was glad to offer his 
idea “free of charge” to anyone needing 
it and that “I haven’t bothered to patent 
the thing,” he nevertheless decided to 
write to a typewriter manufacturer if it 
would be interested in his signaler as an 
accessory or option for the benefit of peo¬ 
ple with hearing loss. Accordingly, he 
wrote to the International Business Ma¬ 
chines Corporation. In due time he was 
advised by the giant firm that it has a 
“light” available on its “Selectric” type¬ 
writers, which are priced at $450 each— 
with an extra charge of $50 for the visual 
warning. IBM also revealed that it does 
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not sell many of the light-equipped ma¬ 
chines. Much surprised, Mr. Powell did 
not know about these typewriters. Neither 
did his local typewriter salesman and the 
district representative in Corpus Christi, 
Texas. Mr. Powell feels that IBM has 
failed to give proper publicity so that 
schools for the deaf and the hard of hear¬ 
ing would know about the availability of 
typewriters with the light. 

“Despite the fact that IBM does offer 
such a light,” Mr. Powell reiterated, “I 
will still be glad to help anyone if I can,” 
adding that “few people can afford $500 
for a typewriter with the light. I think 
many would enjoy constructing their own 
margin light to aid themselves.” Inquiries 
should be addressed to Mr. Powell in 
care of the School of Business Adminis¬ 
tration, Pan American College, Edinburg, 
Texas 78539. 

Learning to type expertly comes na¬ 
turally to Miss Pachenstecher who has a 
habit of succeeding in whatever she does. 
She was enrolled at the age of four at 
Sunshine Cottage, a school for deaf chil¬ 
dren in San Antonio, Texas, where she 
learned lipreading and speech. From 
there she went on to regular schools 
scoring a “B” average. Well-liked by her 
fellow-students, she was elected a cheer¬ 
leader, both in junior and senior high 
schools in McAllen, Texas, her hometown, 
in the Rio Grande Valley. She won her 
high school diploma last year. Her popu¬ 
larity and attractive figure also resulted 
in her being chosen a beauty queen twice. 
Two years ago she reigned as Rio Grande 
Valley winter vegetable queen, and as a 
homecoming queen at her high school in 
her senior year. 

Mr. Powell reports it’s easy to under¬ 
stand Mari, her ability to speak being un¬ 
affected. He makes the observation: “It’s 
like talking to someone with a faint New 
Jersey accent. There’s no other hint that 
she can’t hear.” 

Perhaps taking a cue from the flashlight 
device on her electric typewriter, Miss 
Pachenstecher carries a flashlight along 
when she goes out for the evening so 
she can “see” what her escort has to 
say. 

We give Mr. Powell a vote of thanks 
for being interested in the deaf and for 
his willingness to help them, an evidence 
of which is his useful typewriter signal 
light. 
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Thinking 

If you think you are beaten, you are. 

If you think you dare not, you don’t. 

If you’d like to win, but you think you 
can’t, 

It’s almost a cinch you won’t. 

If you think you’ll lose, you’re lost; 

For out in the world we find 
Success begins with a fellow’s will 
It’s all in the state of mind. 

If you think you’re outclassed, you are; 
You’ve got to think high to rise. 

You’ve got to be sure of yourself before 
You can ever win a prize. 

Life’s battle doesn’t always go 
To the stronger or faster man, 

But sooner or later the man who wins 
Is the one who THINKS he can. 

—Author Unknown 
* * * 

Q. Is it true that the secretary has 
charge of all books belonging to the club? 

A. No. The treasurer has charge of his 
books and the chairman of each standing 
committee has charge of his books. 

Q. Has the Chair (presiding officer) 
power to call the meeting to order when 
there is no quorum? 

A. No. Remember, no quorum, no legal 
meeting. 

Q. Has the Chair the right to compel 
members in the club at the appointed hour 
to participate in the business meeting 
(especially to help constitute a quorum)? 
A. Yes. 

Q. What business may be transacted 
if there is no quorum present? 

A. (1) Set a date for an adjourned 
meeting (continuation of the regular busi¬ 
ness meeting). (2) Adjourn. (3) Recess. 

Q. Is it advisable to elect the best 
available member to the vice presidency 
as to the presidency? 

A. Most assuredly so. For it is possible 
the vice president may be called upon 
to fill the president’s chair, and how could 
he do so if unqualified? The habit of 
electing a member at random to fill the 
vice president’s station is illogical. 

Q. Are last year’s resolutions (motions) 
void now? 

A. No. They hold over from one year 
to another. Any decision of the club 
remains in force until rescinded (killed). 

Q. Please explain the difference be¬ 
tween debatable and undebatable motions 
to adjourn, to fix the time to which to 
adjourn and to take a recess.—HMR 
A. If you simply say “I move we ad¬ 


journ,” it is an unqualified motion and is 
therefore not debatable. If you should 
say “I move we adjourn to meet again 
tomorrow or next week, it is a qualified 
motion, and thus becomes a main motion 
which is debatable. Should you say “I 
move we adjourn sine die,” the motion is 
debatable, because it is qualified. The 
motion to fix the time to which to ad¬ 
journ is not debatable when there is al¬ 
ready a main motion before the assembly. 
The motion, when offered, becomes a 
main motion. A motion to take a recess 
is of the same nature as those above 
discussed. See page 59, Robert’s Rules 
of Order—ROR. 

Q. During debate on a question, who 
may have the privilege of the last speech? 

A. The member who made the motion 
has this privilege if he has not used up 
all of his allotted time and providing all 
those desiring to do so have spoken and 
that debate has not been closed. 

Q. Is the president (Chair) supposed to 
select a member to be chairman of the 
committee appointed to act upon the mem¬ 
ber’s own motion? 

A. Not always, but as a rule, it would 
be good policy to appoint him the chair¬ 
man as he knows his reason for offering 
the motion for consideration. 

Q. Suppose a member does not care to 
vote on a question (motion) when an 
exact quorum is present, is the question 
legally adopted? 

A. Yes, because a quorum was present. 
Q. What is a quorum? 

A. It means the number of members 
required to be present at a meeting (as 
may be fixed by a special rule) for the 
transaction of business. Unless there is 
a rule to the contrary, a majority of the 
entire membership of an organization 
constitutes a quorum. 

Q. May the Chair take notice of a dis¬ 
orderly motion or indecorous behavior 
when no member has raised a point of 
order thereon? 

A. Yes. It is his duty to do so and to 
rule upon it. 

Q. Who is responsible for errors, illegal 
motions or aimless procedure? 

A. The presiding officer (Chair) as well 
as the members themselves. The Chair 
cannot remember everything and it is 
up to the members to help by calling his 
attention to any point of order that is a 
breach of rules of an organization, or of 
parliamentary rules. The Chair should 
be very glad for the help. Every member 
should possess an understanding of the 
laws. 
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New York-New Jersey Assemblies Of God Deaf Missions 
Have*! 5th Anniversary Banquet 


On January 11, 1969, the Assemblies 
of God Deaf Missions of New York and 
New Jersey held a banquet celebrating 15 
years of ministry to the deaf in these 
two states. 

Eighty-four attended this banquet. 
Guests who took part and spoke were 
Dr. C. M. Jochem, superintendent of the 
Marie H. Katzenbaeh School for the Deaf; 
Rev. Harry Brotzman, national coordinator 
of the Assemblies of God Deaf and Blind 
Ministries; the Rev. David L. Coddington, 
speaker and producer of THE EVANGEL 
HOUR, Channel 11, WPIX-TV, New York. 
(Rev. Croft M. Pentz has been interpret¬ 
ing this program for the deaf for the 
past 12 years); the superintendents of 
both the New York and New Jersey Dis¬ 
tricts of the Assemblies of God; the Rev. 
Frederick H. Huber, chairman of the N.Y.- 
N.J. Assemblies of God Ministry to the 
Deaf. Miss Lottie Riekehof, associate re¬ 
search scientist of deafness at New York 
University, served as interpreter. 

The Rev. Brotzman served as toast¬ 
master. A history, the past 15 years of 
ministry to the deaf was given by Rev. 
Pentz. A few of the charter members 
were present. 

Plaques were presented to Rev. Pentz 
by Dr. Jochem in behalf of the Katzen- 
bach School for the Deaf, by Rev. Cod¬ 
dington in behalf of THE EVANGEL 
HOUR, TV ministry, by Rev. Brotzman in 
behalf of the Assemblies Deaf Missions 
nationally and by the deaf of the New 
York-New Jersey churches. 

On January 3, 1954, Rev. Pentz came 
to the New York-New Jersey area to min¬ 
ister. There were only two churches with 
three members. Today there are 11 
churches with over 150 members. Be¬ 
sides this accomplishment THE EVAN¬ 
GEL HOUR, reaches into parts of New 



Albert Malefyt presents a plaque to the Rev. Croft M. Pentz on behalf of the deaf of New York and 
New Jersey as Larry Kleiber looks on. 


York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Con¬ 
necticut. Through this television minis¬ 
try, there is the possibility of reaching 
over 10,000 deaf persons each week. 

Rev. Pentz also serves as chaplain at 
the Katzenbaeh School for the Deaf. He 
publishes a monthly paper, the Deaf 
Evangelist, which is sent into over 1,170 
homes. He also contributes to several 
monthly religious papers. He has edited 
eight books. The recent edition of WHO’S 
WHO IN THE EAST carried his name. 

Along with Mrs. Samuel Smalls, teach¬ 
er at the Katzenbaeh School for the Deaf, 
Rev. Pentz helped revive the New Jersey 
Association of the Deaf. He now serves 
as a board member of this organization. 

Rev. Pentz is the director of the As¬ 
semblies of God Deaf Missions of New 


York and New Jersey. He pastors the 
Calvary Chapel of the Deaf in Elizabeth 
and Glad Tidings Tabernacle in New York 
City. Calvary Chapel of the Deaf was the 
first church to be owned and operated by 
the deaf in America among the Assemblies 
of God. 

The TV Guide of January 6, 1960, gave 
a two-page spread to THE EVANGEL 
HOUR and Rev. Pentz. Several other na¬ 
tional religious magazines have carried 
stories of his work, plus the AP and UPI 
wire services. During the Billy Graham 
New York Crusade, Rev. Pentz was shown 
twice on ABC-TV nationally as he inter¬ 
preted for the deaf. 

Rev. Pentz is married, and his wife 
assists him in his church work. They 
have two boys, ages 11 and 12. 



ANNIVERSARY PARTICIPANTS—Front row, left to right: Reverend Croft M. Pentz, Mrs. Pentz, Dr. C. M. Jochem. Back row: Rev. David L. Coddington, 
speaker and producer of THE EVANGEL HOUR, WPIX-TV, Channel 11; Rev. Frederick H. Huber, chairman of Assemblies of God Deaf Missions in New York 
and New Jersey; Rev. Frederick D. Eide, superintendent of Assemblies of God in New Jersey; Rev. Joseph R. Flower, superintendent of Assemblies of God in 
New York; Rev. Harry Brotzman, national coordinator of Assemblies of God Deaf and Blind Ministry; Miss Lottie Riekehof (interpreter) associate research 
scientist in deafness, N.Y.U; Rev. Winston Schmock, vice chairman of Assemblies of God Deaf Missions in New York and New Jersey. 
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Project D.E.A.F.—Diagnostic Evaluation And 

Adjustment Facility 

By EUGENE HAIRSTON 


A major breakthrough in the rehabili¬ 
tation of the deaf in Ohio occurred when 
Goodwill Industries of Central Ohio, Inc., 
added a new dimension to their rehabili¬ 
tation program in form of a diagnostic 
evaluation and adjustment facility—Diag¬ 
nostic Evaluation Adjustment Facility 
(D.E.A.F.). 

The facility, made possible by Goodwill 
Industries funds generating Federal funds 
in a 90-10 expansion grant obtained 
through the Ohio Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, offers a wide range of in- 
depth preemployment and other vocational 
services to enable more deaf clients who 
may need this service to become produc¬ 
tive members of society. 

Persons referred to the project undergo 
three weeks of work evaluation designed 
to assess the abilities, interests and apti¬ 
tudes of the clients and to relate them in 
terms of productive potential for work or 
realistic vocational goals. During the 
three weeks clients are tested and sub¬ 
jected to tasks in the unit and in actual 
work areas. 

At the end of the third week one of 
five recommendations is made by the 
evaluator: 

1. Selected job placement 

2. Vocational training 

3. Personal and/or work adjustment 

4. Termination due to nonfeasibility for 
services or placement in sheltered work¬ 
shops 

5. Remedial instruction. 

It does not necessarily follow that each 
and every client will be recommended 
for one of the five services. It may be 
stated that the center does not have a 
service to offer the individual; thus he is 
referred back to his counselor with other 
recommendations. In all instances the 
client’s counselor will be informed of 
the basis for the evaluation team’s recom¬ 
mendations. 

Personal and work adjustment is pro¬ 
vided by the project staff at the Goodwill 
Industries of Central Ohio. It implies 
the reorganization and redevelopment of 
a client’s patterns of social and voca¬ 
tional behavior. Main objectives of the 
work adjustment program are to assist 
clients in accepting and adjusting to a 
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realistic working environment, helping 
them in their vocational, social and emo¬ 
tional growth, and to provide remedial 
education and communicative skills. 

The above objectives are achieved by 
providing simulated work situations along 
with sessions in occupational and social 
adjustment, basic reading and arithmetic, 
sessions in social hygiene and group 
therapy, instruction in the language of 
signs and intensive counseling. 

Since the clientele are from various 
social, educational and vocational back¬ 
grounds, programs from each are more 
or less individualized, except for group 
sessions which are geared to benefit the 
majority. One such is group therapy 
which is conducted by the project staff 
and involves all clients regardless of their 
media of communication and educational 
backgrounds. It is done in form of a 
roundtable discussion, led by the project 
director and reinforced by the staff. The 
session may begin with a complaint by 
the director regarding tardiness, insub¬ 
ordination. violations or such. Then he 
asks the clients for their feeling and opin¬ 
ions. The discussion that follows is open 
and free-flowing, since clients are told 
that no one would be penalized for his 
opinions within the group. As the session 
progresses each person is given a chance 
to air his gripes and have them dis¬ 
cussed. 

Not all sessions involve problems or 
gripes—in some, the clients prefer to re¬ 
late their experiences, pleasant or un¬ 
pleasant, old or new. Group therapy has 
proven to be valuable for various reasons: 
(1) it provides withdrawn persons with 
a chance to speak out; (2) helps others 
learn to listen and wait their turn; (3) 
vents many pent-up emotions; and (4) 
enables clients to learn to discuss and 
resolve their own problems. 

Another popular group session is called 
social responsibility—this subject is more 
structured and covers specific topics each 
week. Topics may range from human 
reproduction to preparing for marriage. 
Discussions are not only instructive, 
client’s personal experiences are often 
revealed—one would marvel at their 
naiveness. The sessions were set up 
mainly for the benefit of out-of-town 
female clients in their late teens and 
early twenties, mostly from sheltered en¬ 
vironments, who started dating for the 
first time. Classes are mixed and, like 
group therapy, are conducted via team 
effort. Counseling is done individually 
or groupwise. It is available at all times 
and is also performed on the spot. It 
has prevented dropouts and has cleared 
up a lot of misunderstanding among 
clients toward each other, their parents 
and superiors. 


Clients average five hours per week 
of remedial education and two hours per 
week of instructions in the language of 
signs. A unique feature of the language 
of signs class is the combination of read¬ 
ing and writing, as well as vocabulary 
building. 

Many clients enter the center with 
little or no knowledge of written words. 
After a few weeks of remedial education 
and sign classes progress can be noticed. 
In the course of learning to sign and 
building a vocabulary a few clients even 
begin to vocalize for the first time. 

Most of the clients’ time is spent in 
work areas, trying out at different tasks, 
some of which are food services, furni¬ 
ture refinishing, major appliance repair, 
electric shop, janitorial, business educa¬ 
tion, printing, shoe repair, packaging, 
sorting, upholstery, power sewing and 
dry cleaning. The purpose of such try¬ 
outs is to expose clients to realistic work 
situations, help them decide on a voca¬ 
tion and to develop good work habits. 

Due to close rapport formed with the 
Ohio Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
personnel, mainly through Francis Gattas 
and counselors of the deaf under his 
supervision, the project has received a 
steady flow of referrals. It has also been 
well received by members of the Ohio 
Association of the Deaf and the deaf com¬ 
munity. 

Since June 1968, 56 individuals have 
been referred to the Center for work 
evaluation. Over half of them have stayed 
on for work adjustment. The average 
length of time spent in work adjustment 
is 10 weeks, after which clients are judged 
feasible for job placement or training. 
Some may need longer periods of ad¬ 
justment. The number of clients in the 
program each month averages about 20. 

The project staff consists of the direc¬ 
tor-coordinator, Ernest E. Hairston; work 
evaluator, Ellen Burkett; work adjust¬ 
ment-remedial instructor, Glen Carr; and 
secretary - interpreter - rehabilitation aide, 
Ellie Carper. Psychological and medical 
services are also available to the clients. 
New personnel will be added to handle 
the increasing client load. 

The advisory board is composed of 
prominent members of the community 
and heads of various community agencies. 
The board helps provide guidelines, aids 
in promotion and in job development and 
in analyzing and evaluating the program. 

For more information on the project, 
white to Ernest Hairston, Goodwill Indus¬ 
tries of Central Ohio, 1331 Edgehill Road, 
Columbus, Ohio 43212, or to Francis Gat¬ 
tas, Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
240 South Parsons Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio 43215. 
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Lawrence Newman teacher training 


She was an attractive young graduate 
student of about 23 years of age. Words 
were forming on her lips but the only one 
which I could lipread with certainty was 
the word “problem.” After I was intro¬ 
duced to her as a deaf teacher of mathe¬ 
matics it turned out that she was asking 
if I could help her solve a difficult mathe¬ 
matics problem. 

The young lady was a typical member 
of a teacher training class in the area of 
the deaf. In two more months she was to 
get a degree and to be certified competent 
to teach in classes for the deaf and hard 
of hearing. Unable even to communicate 
with an adult deaf person who has a 
master of arts degree, she illustrates a 
common but glaring deficiency in current 
teacher preparation programs: the lack 
of training in the utilization of different 
tools of communication to meet the vary¬ 
ing receptive and expressive communica¬ 
tion skills of deaf students. 

At the National Association of the Deaf 
convention in Las Vegas last June three 
United States Office of Education offi¬ 
cials, Dr. Edward Martin, Dr. James Moss 
and Dr. Joseph Rosenstein, were asked at 
the conclusion of their talks why manual 
communication was not made an integral 
part of teacher training if the great ma¬ 
jority of deaf persons use it. While the 
Federal government requires that there 
be course offerings in audiology, speech, 
language for the deaf and other auxiliary 
subjects, no course credit is given and no 
requirement is made of teacher trainees 
to acquire skill in manual communication, 
the basic tool of communication among 
the deaf. It may not be too-far-fetched 
to parallel this situation with an imaginary 
circumstance in which American students 
were given courses in how to teach and 
then sent to Italy to apply their training 
minus a knowledge of the Italian language. 

On many occasions former graduates 
of training programs have told me that 
teachers are often given slow students 
or those with special problems during 
their first year of employment. Their 
training has not helped them cope with 
these types of classes largely because of 
the communication problem. Frustrated 
and disgusted many of these teachers 
have become dropouts from our field of 
education. The tragedy, one former 
trainee told me, is that many of them 
were really fine, talented persons who, 
if given the proper tools of communica¬ 
tion, would have made constructive con¬ 
tributions to the educational progress of 
deaf students. 

The failure of the education of the deaf 
is causing growing concern. Dr. McCay 
Vernon, psychologist at the Michael Reese 
Hospital, in a paper “Sociological and 
Psychological Factors Associated with 
Hearing Loss” (in press), has documented 
that the educational achievement of the 


deaf is far behind their level of intelli¬ 
gence. Mentioned were research findings 
that the educational achievement of 60% 
of the deaf 16 years or older were at 
grade level 5.3 or below and that 30% 
were functionally illiterate. 1 

One condition out of many responsible 
for this frightening state of affairs is the 
questionable structure and philosophy of 
teacher training programs in the area of 
the deaf. Within a college or university 
setting there should be a spirit of intellec¬ 
tual curiosity and honesty, of seeking out 
new ways, new values, new methods. 
Scholarship of the highest order should 
be encouraged and pursued. When this 
has occurred what has emerged are new 
technologies, new approaches to the solu¬ 
tions of problems that affect the way we 
live. Where the education of hearing chil¬ 
dren is concerned, innovative techniques 
have passed on from the experimental 
stage under the aegis of the university to 
actual classroom usage such as new ways 
of handling the autistic child, the emo¬ 
tionally disturbed, the culturally disad¬ 
vantaged, the various methods developed 
to teach reading, the use of the computer 
in the classroom, the linguistic approach 
to teaching language and so on. 

In contrast, teacher training programs 
in the area of the deaf are anachronistic. 
Approaches that might have been suitable 
10 or 20 years ago when a goodly number 
were adventitiously deaf are still in use 
now when 95% are prelingually deafened 
children. 2 What has been done to make 
allowance for the fact that an increasing 
number of the deaf are considered to be 
multiply handicapped? What allowance 
has been made for the fact that an in¬ 
creasing number of schools are using 
fingerspelling all the way from the young¬ 
est to the oldest students, schools such 
as the following: California at Riverside, 
New Mexico, Louisiana, Florida, North 
Carolina and perhaps a few others? A 
number of other schools now admit they 
use fingerspelling in the classroom with 
all older children, not just slow ones. 

One common fallacy of training classes 
is to mislead students by having them 
do observation and practice teaching of 
only the very young deaf children under 
supervision of those whose experiences 
have been similarly limited. Primary deaf 
children are cute and their struggle to 
speak and lipread is very moving, encour¬ 
aging and impressive. What a contrast 
there is when only a few of the older chil¬ 
dren are shown to be able to write a 
sentence, read a paragraph, grasp the 
patterns in a mathematical sequence or 
speak intelligibly. The fact is that these 
youth must have more to offer to meet 
the demands of the workaday world than 
just the ability to understand such com¬ 
mands as “Show me a ball, Open the door, 
Jump, jump.” 


So acute are the learning problems, the 
language and communication problems, 
that the enormous complexity of educat¬ 
ing deaf children should be recognized 
and given impetus by having training 
programs expanded in scope and depth. 
For example, few, if any, programs have 
dared experiment with different forms of 
manual communication, with a way of 
using it to help develop speech and lip- 
reading skills. No program has attempted 
to do a follow up on Herbert Kohl’s con¬ 
tention that the language of signs should 
be thought of as a primary language for 
the deaf with English a second language. 2 
No program has been willing to experi¬ 
ment with Boris Morkovin’s thesis based 
on observation in Russia that a total 
environment of fingerspelling will mean 
better ability to think in abstract terms, 
better skills in speech and language. 4 

What is the primary function of teacher 
training centers? Simply to turn out 
speech teachers with a smattering of 
knowledge about the language problems 
of the deaf, of the Fitzgerald Key and the 
Barry Five Slate, or is it to produce 
teachers who not only can teach but are 
interested in the deaf, have learned differ¬ 
ent methods of communication, and thus 
can communicate with them and under¬ 
stand their problems? Are not the better 
type of training programs aware of how 
infinite and varied is the art of teaching, 
how important the thousand acts of kind¬ 
ness and encouragement, the friendship 
and support, consideration, inspiration, 
love bestowed by teachers—the foundation 
upon which academic success is usually 
achieved? 

In view of the fact that, furtively or 
not, a large number of deaf children do 
talk with their hands on and off the 
grounds of almost all schools for the deaf 
should it not follow that teachers will be 
better trained and have a better chance 
to develop empathy if they knew enough 
of manual communication to read the 
thoughts and understand the most elemen¬ 
tary needs of growing deaf persons? 
Teachers who, out of the corners of their 
eyes, can tell what deaf children are talk¬ 
ing about could be in a better position 
to prevent psychological scars and lessen 
small hurts that children often unthink¬ 
ingly inflict on each other. They will be 
able to direct thoughts in a manner that 
is both positive and constructive even 
though the formal use of manual com¬ 
munication is not allowed in the class¬ 
room. Since 10% of the parents of deaf 
children are deaf 5 would it not be helpful 
to be able to communicate with them in 
as flexible a manner as possible? What 
would the reaction of hearing parents be 
if teachers could not communicate with 
them? Surely, the teachers’ perspective 
will be broadened if they could communi¬ 
cate with the end results of various edu¬ 
cational programs, the deaf adults in the 
community from whom a great wealth of 
thought and experience could be drawn. 

The point to be made is that the quality 
of teacher training programs will be im- 
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proved if manual communication were 
made an integral part of the course pro¬ 
gram with full credit given. It will be 
improved if a required reading list, com¬ 
prehensive enough to cover different sides 
of whatever arguments there are and in- 
fomative on a realistic level, is offered. 
For example, if there are sample copies 
of the Volta Review so should there be 
of THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

It will be improved if the right to dis¬ 
sent becomes an acceptable fact. Trainees 
should have the freedom to be able to dis¬ 
cuss pertinent aspects of a problem free¬ 
ly, to do research work for their theses 
with less help from the preconceived no¬ 
tions of those who guide them. They 
should be encouraged to observe and ques¬ 
tion surface appearances, to think things 
out for themselves. It would be helpful 
if they could listen to talks given not 
only by the members of the Oral Deaf 
Adults Section of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association but also by an over¬ 
whelming majority of other members of 
the deaf community who hold different 
viewpoints. Deaf teachers, vocational re¬ 
habilitation workers, deaf leaders of fra¬ 
ternal, church, club, state and national 
organizations could be enlisted to give in¬ 
formative talks and acquaint trainees with 
the thoughts, feelings, problems of the 
deaf and the services available to them. 

While there has been some improve¬ 
ment in now requiring trainees to visit 
both day and residential schools, much 
more needs to be done. Visits, lectures, 
book-learning are not going to give train¬ 
ees a feel for teaching. They need to 
serve an internship that encompasses at 
least a taste of actually teaching not just 
the youngest but also the oldest students 
and a trying out of different methods of 
communication. Trainees could learn from 
master teachers how to motivate deaf stu¬ 
dents, how to handle some emotional prob¬ 
lems, etc. Role playing with actual prob¬ 
lems and situations would be helpful. How 
would inattention, defeatism, lack of com¬ 


prehension of words or sentences be 
handled? Classroom dynamism has long 
been a neglected art. 

Although there are other aspects of 
teacher training that could stand explora¬ 
tion and evaluation if we are to avoid the 
continuing meaningless dialogue between 
deaf student and teacher, enough steps 
and ideas have been mentioned to do some 
soul-searching. Deaf students, there should 
be no argument about this, have a right 
at least to graduate with an education 
that is not inferior to that received by 
their hearing peers. 
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Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod Marks 75th Anniversary 
Of Mission Work Among The Deaf In North America 


In February 1969 the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod marked its 75th anniver¬ 
sary of its work among the deaf in North 
America. As a part of the observance, 
the Lutheran Witness Reporter had a spe¬ 
cial insert in its February 16 issue de¬ 
picting mission activities. 

Workers in Lutheran Deaf Missions were 
pictured in a center spread of this insert, 
which is reproduced in this issue of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN. 

The Reporter carried the following story 
to commemorate the 75th anniversary of 
mission work: 

“Our hands have held the Word of life” 
typifies our mission to the deaf. The 
hands of our workers convey Jesus, the 
“Word of life,” to the deaf by preaching 
the manual language of the deaf, the sign 
language, and by administering the sacra¬ 
ments. 

Jesus Christ is “evidently (visibly) set 
forth, crucified” (Galatians 3:1) before 
the eyes of deaf persons when pastors 
preach to them. The sign for Jesus is 
made by touching the index finger to the 
center palm of each hand. Jesus is set 
forth as the Man whose hands were 
pierced with nails. 

God has blessed us in our mission to the 
deaf. Pictures on this page illustrate the 
work of our pastors and parishioners in 
this multifaceted ministry. 

Inside this REPORTER insert you will 
see the names of the pastors, teachers, lay 
assistants, and parish workers on the 
50-member staff dedicated to this special 
ministry. We also have some pastors 
who serve the deaf part time. 

Duties of those who work among the 
deaf demand a wide range of activity and 
a diversity of talent. Because of their 
ability to communicate with and for the 
deaf, workers are called upon to serve the 
deaf “from the cradle to the grave” as an 
interpreter, teacher, counselor, social 
worker, and pastor. Since the deaf gen¬ 
erally have hearing children and deaf 
children generally come from hearing par¬ 
ents, hearing families too must be 
served. Deaf members also minister to 
the deaf—as Sunday school teachers, choir 
leaders, lay readers, Bible class teachers, 
and lay leaders. 

The Cedar-loo Deaf Fellowship in the 
Cedar Falls-Waterloo, Iowa, area conduct 
their own midweek Bible study. 

Mr. and Mrs. Uriel Jones of Knoxville, 
Tenn., conduct a Sunday Bible class for 
the deaf patients at the state hospital. 

Alex Brodie, a retired deaf layman in 
Vancouver, B. C., is serving our mission 
as the first full-time lay worker. 

Walter Viets of St. Louis often assists 
his pastor in teaching sign language 
classes at the seminary. 
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Mrs. Borgstrand has for many years 
assisted her pastor in teaching midweek 
classes at schools for the deaf in New 
York City. Mrs. Rae deRose of West 
Hartford, Conn., recently became our first 
full-time deaf woman to serve as parish 
worker. 

Many other deaf assist us in summer 
camps and vacation Bible school programs 
all across the land. 

A host of interested and devoted hearing 
people in our sister congregations are a 
tremendous help to our pastors. We 
could not survive without them. Mothers 
of deaf children, Sunday school teachers, 
retired teachers of the deaf, students from 
our synodical colleges and seminaries, and 
many others serve quietly and unheralded 
as “fellow-laborers together in the Lord.” 

At Milwaukee we are pleased to see a 
new venture struggling into being—a five- 
branch Sunday school program whereby 
teachers are trained and lessons produced 
for deaf children in five area churches. 


Another venture in its third pilot year 
which we hope to see duplicated in other 
areas is a high school program for deaf 
youth at Minneapolis. Integrated with 
hearing students, the deaf get a Christian 
as well as a high school education. 

Our mission is also deeply involved in 
campus ministries. Most state residential 
schools for the deaf have large enroll¬ 
ments of children and youth from 3 to 18 
and 19 years of age. In many cities our 
deaf chapels are near the deaf school, 
and local pastors carry on a ministry 
comparable to that of a town-and-gown 
ministry. Two institutions serve the deaf 
in an advanced or higher learning ca¬ 
pacity: Gallaudet College for the Deaf 
at Washington, D. C., and the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf at Roches¬ 
ter, N. Y. At Washington our pastor 
serves full-time as a campus pastor; at 
Rochester our pastor conducts a town-and- 
gown ministry for students at two insti¬ 
tutions. 


Deaf Laymen Initiated Efforts 
Of Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 

Credit for the beginning of the work rector Uhlig. 
of the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod 
among the adult deaf must go to laymen. 

Edward Pahl of Michigan City, Ind., a 
cigar maker, son of a shoemaker, be¬ 
came deaf at the age of seven through 
sudden illness and thereafter entered the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf in Detroit 
where he was confirmed and graduated 
at the age of seventeen. Later he met 
with five former students who discussed 
how they might become preachers to the 
deaf or at least obtain a pastor to serve 
the deaf. The five, Matthew Steinmitz, 

Fred Schmidt, August Henschel, Jacob 
Heinold and Pahl, agreed that Pahl should 
write to their former superintendent, Di- 


These were among the men who, with 
their wives, formed the nucleus of the 
first Lutheran congregation of deaf peo¬ 
ple in Chicago. When the Rev. Augustus 
Reinke had learned from them the lan¬ 
guage of signs and preached his first ser¬ 
mon on March 4, 1894, he was assisted in 
the service by Edward Pahl and Jacob 
Heinold. Pahl signed the hymn, “Rock 
of Ages,” and Heinold signed “Let Me Be 
Thine Forever.” By 1897, within three 
years, these faithful laymen had spread 
the news to their fellow deaf to the point 
where Pastor Reinke was called upon to 
serve in six cities in three states. 


Detroit School One Of Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod's Oldest Charities 


The Detroit Lutheran School for the Deaf 
is one of the oldest charities of the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod. It is 
the only Lutheran residential or boarding 
school which offers deaf children from 
all parts of the United States and Canada 
a thorough Christian elementary educa¬ 
tion. 

Its almost 100 years of blessed work 
resulted in the bringing of the saving 
Gospel of Jesus Christ to thousands of 
deaf people. The school always has a 
capacity enrollment, which at present is 
110 pupils. It employs the oral—speech 
and lipreading—method of instruction. 

The school is accredited by the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction and is 


licensed by the Michigan Social Welfare 
Commission as a boarding school for chil¬ 
dren and by the Federal government to 
accept deaf pupils from foreign nations 
for enrollment. It cooperates with the 
three Michigan universities in training 
much-needed teachers of the deaf. 

Children from the age of SV 2 to 15 of 
many church denominations from all parts 
of United States and Canada are enrolled. 
In all cases the parents give their consent 
to the religious instruction the school 
offers. 

$ $ $ 

(The Mill Neck Manor Lutheran School 
for the Deaf (New York State) is now 25 
years old.) 
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State Hospital Volunteers Proving Worth In Texas 


Someone once said, “The mind that has 
lost itself can find its way back only with 
the help of other minds—doctors and psy¬ 
chologists, nurses, aides and citizen volun¬ 
teers.” Therapy depends on the depth of 
understanding between person and person. 
However, when the mentally ill person 
has a communication problem as is the 
case with numerous deaf patients in 
mental hospitals, the helping process is 
impeded. 

Into this void have come volunteers 
who are concerned with strengthening the 
frail link the mentally ill deaf have with 
the outside world and with rebuilding 
their sick minds. It is usually their nim¬ 
ble lingers, whether translating the un¬ 
expected twists and turns of a group 
therapy session or explaining again and 
again how to take a bus from the hospital 
to Goodwill which provide that link. With¬ 
out the services of these volunteers the 
care of the deaf mentally ill in a large 
number of hospitals would hardly be more 
than custodial. 

Belonging to this corps of dedicated 
workers are the volunteers of the Austin 
and Terrell (near Dallas) State Hospitals 
in Texas. They have been instrumental 
in bringing better day-to-day care to deaf 
patients in these hospitals. 

Formerly, deaf patients languished 
within these walls without any contact 
with the outside community. In 1958, the 
deep sense of isolation of deaf patients 
was dramatically brought home to Mrs. 
Paula Womack, Volunteer Services Co¬ 
ordinator at the Austin State Hospital. 
Leading a group of Jaycees on a tour 
of facilities at the hospital, she was asked 
by one of them, “Are there any deaf 
patients here?” Having once worked as 
a volunteer with a deaf girl, Mrs. Womack 
led the Jaycee to the ward where the 
patient resided. When the Jaycee started 
talking with her manually, her face lit up 
and she started a flood of conversation. 
As he started to rejoin his group, she 
grabbed his hand and refused to allow 
him to leave. 

The query and experience started Mrs. 
Womack thinking. How many other deaf 
patients were in the hospital? What could 
be done to help them? Whom could she 
get to work with them? 

Her first course of action was to adver¬ 
tise through television, the radio and the 
local newspapers for volunteers having 
knowledge of manual communication. Two 
long-time champions of the deaf in Texas, 
Mrs. Texana Conn and Mrs. Gladys Hol¬ 
land, responded. 

Then, with their assistance, Mrs. Wo¬ 
mack made a survey of all 56 wards at 
the hospital to determine the number of 
profoundly deaf patients. After having 
located 26 such patients, a concentrated 
effort was made to have all of them 
placed in one unit. This ran into some 
opposition at first because the hospital 
staff feared an increase in nursing re¬ 
sponsibilities. The new arrangement soon 
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demonstrated, however, that the opposite 
was true. 

Mrs. Conn has been the mainstay of 
the program for the deaf since its in¬ 
ception. On call 24 hours a day, she in¬ 
terprets the admission interviews and 
accompanies deaf patients through diag¬ 
nostic procedures. She has contributed a 
considerable amount of her time and 
energy establishing a program of re¬ 
motivation for the deaf. An enlightened 
attitude among the hospital staff toward 
the problems of the deaf has been one 
of the outstanding results of her classes 
in manual communication. She also man¬ 
ages the basic education program for the 
deaf which has made a large number 
of deaf patients feasible prospects for 
rehabilitation. 

The program has drawn a large num¬ 
ber of volunteers from the community, 
principally former employes of the Texas 
School for the Deaf and University of 
Texas students. The Les Sourdes Study 
Club, a club of deaf women, plans and 
conducts regular recreational activities. 

A deaf woman who has created an en¬ 
viable record as a volunteer with the deaf 
program is Miss Cora Clinger, a retired 
houseparent. Her kind but firm approach 
has endeared her not only to the patients, 
but also to the hospital personnel. Though 
advancing years are slowing down her 
activities at the hospital, she continues 
to make occasional visits. 

In recognition of Miss Clinger’s out¬ 
standing service and leadership at the 
Austin State Hospital, she was presented 
with a certificate by the hospital and a 
1,000 hour pin by the Volunteer Services 
Council. December 1, 1968, was set aside 
as “Auntie Cora Day.” Hundreds of well- 
wishers, deaf and hearing, called at her 
home to thank her for her numerous con¬ 
tributions of time, money and energy to 
the betterment of the deaf in the com¬ 
munity. 

At Terrell State Hospital, a similar pro¬ 
gram was initiated and developed in 1959 
largely through the efforts of Mrs. Marie 
Ballard. Director of Nursing, and Mrs. 
Jonnie Duncan, then an interpreter from 
Dallas. The history of the program for 
the deaf at Terrell runs almost parallel 
with that at Austin State Hospital. 

Starting her work as an avocation, Mrs. 
Duncan is now making it a vocation by 
serving as a rehabilitation therapist on 
the staff. She has assisted psychiatrists 
in setting up therapy sessions, job set¬ 
tings and basic education classes for the 
deaf. Like their Austin counterparts, the 
volunteer service coordinator and Mrs. 
Duncan have had valuable assistance 
from volunteers in developing and carry¬ 
ing out the program for the deaf at the 
hospital. 

Mrs. Womack’s files abound with “suc¬ 
cess” stories which testify to the use¬ 
fulness of the program for the deaf. One 
such story concerns a blind-deaf man. 
Though he was 30 years old and able- 
bodied, during the first two months of 



Miss Cora Clinger, better known as "Auntie Cora" 
in Texas, is shown assisting a class in manual 
communication at the Austin State Hospital. She 
is making the sign for "love" which appropriately 
reflects her attitude toward the mentally ill deaf. 

hospitalization he had to be fed, dressed 
and cared for much in the same way as 
a small baby. He remained rolled in a 
fetal position almost 20 hours a day. He 
would fight off anyone who came near 
him. 

The volunteer assigned to work with him 
approached him carefully. After many 
hours of patient effort, she was able to 
establish rapport with him. She then 
trained another patient to teach him 
manual communication. As his learning 
skills improved, he developed greater 
confidence in himself. 

For the past several months, the Com¬ 
mission for the Blind has been teaching 
him mobility and crafts. His progress 
has been so phenomenal that he is now 
being considered for special vocational 
training at the Industrial Lighthouse for 
the Blind in New York State. From a 
frightened, untrusting form of humanity, 
a warm, happy living person has emerged. 

As the Menningers put it, “People get 
well because of and with the help of 
people.” 
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Colorado . . . 

Mrs. Anita Hutchens, employed at the 
Denver Federal Center, was the recipient 
of an individual citation award during the 
month of December. She is with the Bu¬ 
reau of Land Management, Department 
of the Interior. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Salzman are living 
in a beautiful mobile home since moving 
to Fort Collins from Lincoln, Neb. Mr. 
Salzman has been employed at the Fort 
Collins Hospital while she has been with 
a local laundry. 

Mrs. Elsie Smith of Fort Collins and 
Mrs. Switzer of Loveland have beautiful 
homes about half a mile from Horsetooth 
Reservoir. Both are employed at the 
Hewlett-Packard plant. 

George Dietz of Commerce City was 
hospitalized for several days recently and 
was discharged with a clean bill of health. 
He was thought to be suffering from dia¬ 
betes, but the tests proved negative. 

Miss Palsma, granddaughter of Hemo 
Schrauder, former plant superintendent of 
Shwayder Bros, (now Samsonite Corp.), 
had been a student teacher at the Colo¬ 
rado School for the Deaf and the Blind. 
She is a student at Colorado State College 
at Greeley. 

Richard Chamberlain, after a year’s 
stay in Denver attending school, has de¬ 
cided to remain at home in Sioux Falls, 
S. D. 

James Mullins and Miss Karen Nordyke 
announced their marriage which took 
place on December 26. They are living 
in Englewood. 

The Speech and Hearing Center at the 
University of Denver has had several cap¬ 
tioned films recently for the deaf and 
hearing impaired. Dr. Jerome Alpiner is 
director of the Center, and Mrs. Bertha 
Kondrotis, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Henry of Colorado Springs, has 
been teaching in the manual communica¬ 
tion classes there. 

James Bundy, son of Mr. and Mrs. Rob¬ 
ert Bundy, and Miss Pamelia Pelham 
were united in marriage on January 11 
by Rev. Middleton of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church. 

Guy Rasey passed away rather sudden¬ 
ly on February 13 at the age of 79. He 
had been ill a brief time. He leaves his 
widow, Rosabelle. Mr. Rasey was a pro¬ 
duct of the Kansas School for the Deaf 
and Mrs. Rasey attended the Colorado 
School. They have lived in Denver a long 
time. 

On January 19, Mr. and Mrs. Warren 


Neal were tendered a surprise housewarm¬ 
ing at their new home in Hudson, Colo., 
by Mesdames Mary Feguson, Anita 
Hutchens, Esther Landman, Toni Shene- 
man, Rolanda Younger and Miss Cheryl 
Ward. 

In the “Roaring Sixties” bowling league 
at the North Gate Lanes, Rolanda Younger 
bowled a 212-game recently. This is Ro- 
landa’s first year in a league and her 
first game in the 200 bracket. Her team 
consists of Emilia O’Toole, Laura Gonzales, 
Gloria Ward, Patty Draxler (sub) and a 
hearing girl and is sponsored by the Park 
Manor Beauty Salon. In the same league 
there is another team composed of Har¬ 
riett Votaw, Thelma Dowds, Joyce Aregi, 
Merrie Jones and Anita Hutchens and is 
sponsored by Titles, Inc. 

We belatedly report the marriage of 
Victor Adams of Denver and Miss Lana 
Taggart of Casper, Wyo., on September 
14 in Casper. The young couple make 
their home in Denver where Mr. Adams 
is employed at the Federal Center. 

Since they were laid off from their jobs 
at Smith-Brooks Printing Co., Ronald 
Jones and Bill Grimaldo were fortunate 
to find better positions in a short time. 
Ronald is now employed at Western Plasti 
Type Co. and Bill at Rockmont Envelope 
Co. 

Donald Blair is employed at the A. B. 
Hirschfield Press as an offset operator. 

Bob Brooke had the misfortune to break 
his right leg while skiing at the Sunlight 
Ski Area on January 24 and is now hop¬ 
ping around in a cast with the aid of 
crutches. Bob, along with Roy DeMotte, 
Wayne Christopher and Bob Hoagland, had 
driven to the Aspen-Glenwood Springs 
area ahead of time for more skiing and 
were to join the Denver Ski Club of the 
Deaf at Aspen Highlands on the 25th for 
the weekend. 

Bob Hoaglund, Roy DeMotte, Wayne 
Christopher and Ed Rodgers have been 


CORRECTION 

An item appearing in the October 
1968 issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN 
implied that Edmond D. Cassetti had 
been replaced as director of vocational 
education and rehabilitation services 
at the American School for the Deaf, 
West Hartford, Conn. The report was 
erroneous, and we apologize for any 
embarrassment resulting from the 
statement. Mr. Cassetti is still in that 
position. 


skiing often during their day off which 
happens to be Tuesday, at various ski 
spots all winter. All four hail from the 
south where the climate is warm and 
sunny, and have become ski enthusiasts. 

James Tuskey and Verne Barnett spent 
February 11 at Loveland visiting the Con¬ 
rad Urbachs. They were told Mrs. Bod¬ 
nar, who had surgery on her leg, is able 
to walk now, but will have another op¬ 
eration on her foot soon and then will 
be able to return to her position with 
Hewlett-Packard in Loveland. 

James Castilian, after many years of 
employment with Samsonite, retired Feb¬ 
ruary 28. 

Mr. Elmo Kemp celebrated his 85th 
birthday on February 14. The Richard 
O’Tooles also had a celebration on that 
day, their 16th wedding anniversary. 

Nebraska . . . 

Bruce Becker and Kathleen Exline were 
married at Trinity Lutheran Church in 
Lincoln on December 21 with the Rev. 
William Lange of Omaha officiating. 
Bruce is a graduate of NSD and Gallaudet 
College, and Kathy attended West Vir¬ 
ginia School for the Deaf. Both have been 
working at Nebraska School for the Deaf, 
Bruce as dean of boys and Kathy as 
counselor of small girls. The couple went 
to West Virginia for their Christmas va¬ 
cation and to visit friends and relatives 
of the bride. A large number of out-of- 
town deaf managed to attend the wed¬ 
ding in spite of the bad weather—Mr. and 
Mrs. Emery Booth of Colorado, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lindsay Darnell of Polk, Neb.; Sid 
and Kathy Hruza, Nellie and Scott Cus- 
caden, Norma and Art Nelson, Beverly 
DeVaney, Kathy Zimmerman, Florence 
and Nick Petersen, Catherine and Earl 
Petersen, Marie Goetter, Everett Degen- 
hardt, Diane and Bill Ivins, Larry and 
Ethel Schultz of Omaha and a number of 
students from NSD. 

Franklin and Susan Wernimont, who left 
Council Bluffs some time ago, have moved 
into their own house in Golden Valley, 
Minn. Their deaf daughter Brenda is at¬ 
tending a Catholic school for the deaf in 
Milwaukee. Susan recently landed a job 
on the night shift at the Golden Valley 
Honeywell plant which is very close to 
her home. 

Mr. and Mrs. David H. Danekas an¬ 
nounced the marriage of their daughter, 
Fauneil Leah, to Thomas L. Weverka. Both 
Fauneil and Tom are graduates of the 
Nebraska School for the Deaf, Tom in 
the class of 1966 and Fauneil in 1968. The 
wedding took place at the Holy Trinity 
Church in Brainard, Neb., on February 8. 

Emma Mappes flew to California Janu¬ 
ary 20 with the intention of seeing the 
installation of Rev. Leroy Mason as pas¬ 
tor of Pilgrim Lutheran Church of the 
Deaf in Los Angeles. He assumed the 
duties of Rev. Jonas on January 21. 
Emma planned to remain in California 
for a month or more and to visit friends 
at the Pilgrim Tower apartments and 
elsewhere. 

Emma Marshall of Lincoln has been 
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in Washington State since December 14 
as a guest of Stacia Cody in Tacoma. 
In Seattle she visited Miss Lila Harris, 
former nurse and matron at NSD. Emma 
planned to visit the Ed Cody family at 
Manteca and friends in San Diego before 
returning to Lincoln. 

Mrs. Bruce Smith (Elsie Renner) at¬ 
tended a service award breakfast at the 
Helett-Packard Co. in Loveland, Colo., re¬ 
cently and was presented with a five-year 
pin. The factory where she works has 
about 1,300 employes. Bruce has been 
busy at the newspaper plant in Fort Col¬ 
lins and their oldest boy, Edson, is now 
taller than his dad and has been working 
as a bag boy at the King Soopers Market 
there. 

Glenn Hawkins, former Nebraskan, but 
for many years a resident of West Vir¬ 
ginia, is still raising beef cattle. He men¬ 
tioned in a letter that he had become ac¬ 
quainted with Richard Smrz, another for¬ 
mer Nebraskan who is now teaching at 
the West Virginia School. 

Ruth Ann Peters (NSD 1966) was mar¬ 
ried on January 4 to Donald Reed (NSD 
1958) at the Mennonite Church in Hender¬ 
son, Neb. Maid of honor was Jeanette 
Jansen of the Arizona School for the Deaf, 
a cousin of Ruth. Best man was Ruth’s 
brother Dick of Aurora. Groomsman was 
Albert Sparks of Lincoln and bridesmaid 
was Joyce Peters, also of Lincoln. Among 
those attending the wedding were Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Harper, Mr. and Mrs. Law¬ 
rence Schultz, Mr. and Mrs. Bill Ivins, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay Darnell, Mr. Darrel 
Hooey, Mr. and Mrs. Roy Sparks, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jerry Siders and Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew Stiab. 

Harry and Frieda Otterman of New Ken¬ 
sington, Pa., had a rather exciting exper¬ 
ience on January 17 when their car skid¬ 
ded on a sleet-glazed road near their 
home and careened down a steep bank 
into a field. Neither was injured except 
for a few bumps. 

The Dean Cosners have their new home 
in Gillette, Wyo., close to being finished 
now. Their basement is all done and 
ready to be rented. 

Several of the deaf girls in Lincoln 
are giving Elly Propp’s former students 
postgraduate courses in the language of 
signs. 

Mario and Roberta Schnoor, formerly 
of Council Bluffs, are now living in the 
Pilgrim Tower Apartments in Los Angeles. 

Berton and Irene Leavitt and Elsie 
Sparks stopped to visit Bernice Wiezbicki 
in South Omaha recently. It was the first 
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time they had seen her since she left 
NSD in 1939. Bernice lives at her moth¬ 
er’s home, 3921 So. 25th Street, Omaha. 

Betty George has two jobs—she works 
at a laundry regularly and a part-time 
job at the airport cafe. 

Kana Davis, who attended the Iowa 
School, is now living with a sister in 
Lincoln and is working as an IBM key 
punch operator at Mail Advertising Cor¬ 
poration where Janet Haun is also em¬ 
ployed. 

George Propp, while on a trip to Olathe, 
Kan., visited Mr. and Mrs. Harvey,Chris¬ 
tian. He is now retired from teaching and 
they just moved into a new apartment. 

Mrs. Neval Yojng of Akron, Colo., spent 
some time visiting her classmates, Bernice 
Kuster and Mary Sabin. 

In spite of bad roads, Eddis Lawrence 
went to Denver on December 18 with her 
son Terry to spend the Christmas vacation 
with her folks. Terry had a wonderful 
time skiing and Eddis had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. and Mrs. Wilber Schultz 
(nee Wanda George, a former NSD stu¬ 
dent). Mr. Schultz is a hearing man em¬ 
ployed by the University of Denver. Wan¬ 
da works for Blue Shield. 

Bill and Carolyn (Canders) Amos of 
Humboldt, Neb., announced the birth of 
a daughter, Sandra Kay, on New Year’s 
Eve. They also have a son two years 
old. 

Henry and Karen (Wilson) Steinhauer 
announced the arrival of Herbert Leonard 
on January 20. 

Dale and Martha Brazzle announced the 
birth of David Alexander on December 28 
in Louisiana. Dale went down there with 
Ken Meyer from Omaha to visit his wife 
and the new baby and this gave the two 
men a chance to see the Sugar Bowl 
game. 

A baby girl was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Schmitz on December 10 and has 
been named Nichola. 

A baby boy, Andrew Peter, was born on 
December 5 to Stanley and Dora McHugh 
of Pella, la. They have two daughters, 
ages 5 and 3. This is the fourth grand¬ 
child for Glen and Doris Bourne of Lincoln. 

Frank L. Chase, 83, was taken by death 
December 9 in Omaha. Survivors include 
his widow, Anna, a brother and two sisters. 

Miss Edith Wyckoff, 91, passed away at 
Salem, Ore., in January. She taught at 
NSD, leaving about 1940, and continued a 
teaching career in English at the Oregon 
School. 

Bertha Holland, 79, passed away Janu¬ 
ary 12 in Lincoln after an illness of sev¬ 
eral weeks. 

Texas . . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Everado Ugarte were 
visited by their daughter Sonia and her 
two small daughters recently. She has 
since returned to California. 

CORPUS CHRISTI: Mr. and Mrs. David 
Stewart were honored at the home of the 
Leon Balzers on their 25th wedding anni¬ 
versary on December 7. Hostesses were 
Mesdames George LaRue, Hoyett Barnett, 
William Flosrke and Leon Balzer. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Floerke and son 
Billy spent Christmas with her mother 
and relatives in Port Arthur. 

Alonza Perez, 34, passed away suddenly 
on December 3. He had lived in Corpus 
Christi for many years. Mrs. Charles 
Seals, 75, died on December 20 after a 
short illness. A native of Bertram, she 
had lived in Corpus Christi for 50 years. 
Survivors include her husband, one son 
and a sister. 

A picture of Mrs. Bobby Varner ap¬ 
peared in the January 6 issue of the 
Corpus Christi Times. She was praised 
for her good work and attitude at ARAD- 
MAC where she is a key punch operator. 
She has worked there since 1962. She and 
her husband Robert are graduates of the 
Mississippi School for the Deaf. 

December visitors to Corpus Christi 
were Mrs. Joe Rendon of Laredo and Mr. 
and Mrs. James Thompson (Sheila Finn) 
of Irving. 

EAST TEXAS: Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Brown and two sons of Arlington visited 
the Jerry Howells during December. 
Philip works for a packing company. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lonnie Irvin visited 
friends in Nacogdoches and the Floyd 
Roberts and Mrs. Irvin’s mother of Kil¬ 
gore, who is over 90. 

HOUSTON: Billy Buza is the new ath¬ 
letic director for 1969-1970. Anyone inter¬ 
ested in sports should write to him at 4807 
Grapevine, Houston, Texas 77045. 

Officers of Houston NFSD Div. No. 81 
for 1969-70: Jack Autry, president; Frank 
Clark, vice president; Allan Bubeck of 
Beaumont, secretary; and Elwood Faucett, 
treasurer. 

Officers of the Houston Association of 
the Deaf for 1969: John Empson, presi¬ 
dent; John Mancuso, vice president; 
Berndt Blomdahl, secretary; and Russell 
Lavender, treasurer. 

Mrs. Melvia Miller Nomeland of Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., was in Houston recently to 
visit her mother. Her husband is a print¬ 
ing instructor at Gallaudet College. 

AUSTIN: Les Sourdes met in Novem¬ 
ber to hear Miss Pat Groody of the Party 
House talk about Christmas decorations. 
Hostesses were Mrs. Bert Poss, Miss K. 
Caldcleugh and Mrs. R. Kleberg. The 
Les Sourdes bazaar in November at TSD 
earned over $300 and this money is to go 
to the fund to help send some TSD girls 
to the WGD in Yugoslavia. 

Mrs. Maud Hilburn Wright, widow of 
E. R. Wright, former superintendent of 
TSD in the 1940s, died in Houston in No¬ 
vember following heart surgery. 

Hosea William Hooper, 74, of Grand 
Prairie, owner of the Precision Drill 
Pointing Co., died December 4. He was a 
TSD graduate and worked for Ling Temco- 
Vought as a tool and die maker for many 
years. He retired in 1962 and with his 
son founded his own company. He was a 
former president of the Texas Association 
of the Deaf and a former editor of the 
Deaf Messenger. 

SAN ANTONIO: Mr. and Mrs. Joe Del¬ 
gado (Alice Guerra) have a baby girl, 
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Lisa, born November 8. Mr. and Mrs. 
Raymond Suire (Lucille Flores) have a 
son born December 14, their second child. 
They have a four-year-old girl. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mario Montalvo spent 
the Christmas holidays in Fort Worth 
while Mr. and Mrs. Billy Stout went to 
Dallas. 

A New Year’s Eve dance was held at 
the St. Anthony Center with about 40 in 
attendance. Jesus Rodriguez of Pearsall 
and Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Moore of Hous¬ 
ton were visitors. 

FORT WORTH: A baby shower honor¬ 
ing Mrs. Melinda West Woolsey was held 
at the apartment of the Stanley McFar¬ 
lands recently. Hostesses were Rose Katz. 
Kay McFarland, Suzanne Johnson and 
Linda Moore. 

A baby girl, Christine, was born on 
November 7 to Mrs. Carvan Hill. 

Mrs. Minnie Collins underwent surgery 
during November at Harris Hospital. 

Walter Greene, 72, passed away Novem¬ 
ber 12. Survivors are one sister and two 
nieces. He formerly attended TSD and 
was at one time a houseparent there. 

The Fort Worth Club had their annual 
banquet on November 9 at Texas Hotel. 
Visitors attending were: Reuben McGill, 
Amarillo; Dorothy Hayes Briscoe, Austin; 
Edna Jamison and T. Byrne, Whitesboro. 
Officers for 1969: Bobbie Pryor, H. C. Col¬ 
lins and Rose Katz, board of directors; 
Harold Andrews, secretary; Lillian An¬ 
drews, treasurer; Laurence Hiett, Ray 
Kirkland and Knowall Ratcliffe, trustees; 
and Delores Pryor, social chairman. 

Ponder Pritchett and Irene Bass Miller 
were wed on November 17. 

The Fort Worth Public Schools Adult 
Distributive Education Division has begun 
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a class in the language of signs for busi¬ 
ness people and those with deaf relatives. 
This class is the first in the Fort Worth 
school system and possibly the first 
offered in a Texas adult distributive edu¬ 
cation program. 

DALLAS: Recent visitors to Dallas in¬ 
cluded Edwin Stafford of Chicago, Mr. 
and Mrs. Lonnie Irvin of Austin and Wel¬ 
don Hiilis of Robstown. Mr. Hillis gave 
the Dallas Club a report of plans being 
made for the TAD convention to be held 
in Corpus Christi in June. Weldon Tittle 
of Washington, D. C., Mr. and Mrs. Perry 
Demers of Abilene, Doris Jean Mears 
Rankin of Lockney, Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Alaniz of Houston and Mr. and Mrs. Leo 
Lewis of Washington, D. C., were Decem¬ 
ber visitors. So was Miss Zelma Staton 
of Austin who was the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alvis Devine. 

Garland Boren bagged a four-point buck 
in November. Everado Ugarte killed a 
five-point buck in the same place on the 
same day. 

A play, “The Machine,” directed by 
Ann Morgan, was performed at the Dallas 
Club on November 30. 

Ted Shropshire of New Orleans died 
January 13 at the age of 67. Minot Ford 
Rogers, 77, of Austin, passed away Janu¬ 
ary 15. He had lived in Austin for many 
years, teaching eight years at TSD, re¬ 
tiring in 1949. 

“Auntie Cora Day” was held on Decem¬ 
ber 1 in Austin at Miss Cora Clinger’s 
home. Many friends came to honor her. 
Hostesses were Mrs. Ruth Seeger and 
Mrs. Jack Hensley. Miss Clinger was a 
TSD houseparent for over 30 years. 

Diana Martinez of Austin and Arturo 
Ramirez of Ozona were married on No¬ 
vember 16 at San Juan Lutheran Church. 
Linda Donnelle Liardon of Austin and 
Frank A. Amann of Rome, N. Y., were 
married on December 28 in Austin at the 
Congress Avenue Baptist Church. After 
a short honeymoon the groom returned 
to Rome and the bride to Gallaudet where 
she is a junior. 


Metropolitan Washington . . 

Christmas vacation brought three vis¬ 
itors to Washington from Sweden. Svelte 
and his wife, Gun Andersson, the former, 
the brother of Yerker Andersson. foreign 
editor of THE DEAF AMERICAN, paid 
their first call to United States and were 
shown around the capital by their host 
and his wife, Nancy. Another visitor, 
Ingrid Petersson, who came with the 
Anderssons, stayed with the Mel Carters. 
She became acquainted with them dur¬ 
ing the International Games for the Deaf 
in 1965. After the two weeks’ visit, the 
Anderssons (both sets) and Miss Petersson 
went to New York City for one more 
week before returning to Sweden. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Rabin of Arizona 
were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Wurdemann recently. 

Alexander and Georgette Fleischmann 
made their annual jaunt to Florida for 
Christmas week. 

Thomas Janulewicz had an interesting 
vacation in his hometown, Denver, Colo. 
His brother, recently returned from Viet¬ 
nam, related to his family his experiences 
there. 

Lois Gower spent three weeks in her 
hometown in Maine and upon returning 
to Washington, she brought her brother 
and showed him the town before he left 
for Hawaii for his training for Vietnam. 

New arrivals: Kate Lavelle to Priscilla 
and Talmadge Flanagan on December 7; 
Justina Marie to Mr. and Mrs. Justin 
Lambert; and Tammy Rosane to Barbara 
and Emil Rassofsky. 

Edward Gobble, member of the Mary¬ 
land School for the Deaf faculty, Ray 
Parks, a Gallaudet faculty member and 
Bill Zachariasen, a mathematician with 
the U.S. Army were members of the 
Frederick (Md.) Falcon semiprofessional 
football team last fall. All three were 
former Gallaudet Bison football players. 

News items from the D.C. area should 
be forwarded to Mrs. Adele Shuart, 1906 
Fox Street, Adelphi, Md. 20783. 


The Greatest Book Since 
; "THE RAINDROP" . . . 

A HimilNAItY OF IDIOMS 

For The Deaf 

Over 19,000 copies of this most impres¬ 
sive and useful volume have already been 
sold by the American School for the Deaf. 
This book is considered one of the most 
useful aids a deaf person can have and 
one that should be on EVERY bookshelf. 
If you have not yet ordered your copy, 
do so now. 

Available only from the 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF 

2025 Eye St., N.W., Suite 318 
Washington, D. C. 20006 

PRICE: $3.50 a copy 

i (Includes postage and handling) 


A Dictionary Of Idioms 

For the Deaf 


American School for the Deaf 
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Mrs. Don G. (Polly) Pettingill sent in 
the following two items: 

Our five-year-old Kirk has an annoy¬ 
ing habit of saving up all his questions 
to pop upon Don while he is driving the 
family some place. Don has admonished 
him time and again please not to talk 
to him while he is driving. We think it 
has finally dawned upon Kirk what Don 
means because the other day, while we 
were in the family car Don started finger¬ 
spelling to himself. (A habit he has had 
ever since the fifth grade when he won 
a spelling bee contest. Whenever he spots 
a traffic sign or an advertisement he will 
automatically start spelling what he reads 
. . . S-T-O-P, S-T-O-P, or 7-UP, 7-UP, etc.) 
This time Kirk noticed Don’s fingerspelling 
and he promptly asked Don, “What are 
you doing?” And Don said, “Er, eh, I’m 
talking to myself, ha, ha.” And Kirk gave 
him a stern look and said, “You must 
not talk to yourself while you’re driving.” 

One night I (Polly Pettingill) was 
ready to show a Captioned Film, our 10- 
year-old boy Steve asked from the other 
side of the room what the name of it was. 
I answered, “I Aim at the Stars.” He 
moved closer and said, “Huh? I can’t 
understand you.” So I repeated, a little 
louder, “I Aim at the Stars.” This hap¬ 
pened two or three more times until Steve 
was right in front of me. 

Wondering what had happened to my 
voice, I cleared my throat and made one 
final, loud effort, “I AIM AT THE 
STARS!” At precisely this moment, Steve 
reached out, turned down the TV set, 
gave me a startled, confused look and 
squeaked out, “How come?” 

This came from a self-styled “Irving 
Cobb” who clipped it from the Detroit 
Free Press, and also a similar one from 
Mia Strandberg who had it from the Los 
Angeles Times, and one from Alex Fleisch- 
man: 

TALE OF DEAFNESS 
A REAL CORKER 

Adrian Bennett, 23, of Bridgewater, Eng¬ 
land, had been slightly deaf in his right 
ear since he was three years old. 

No wonder. He had a cork in there. 

“The cork popped out when the doctor 
syringed my right ear,” said Bennett, who 
had decided to see a new physician. “It 
was a quarter of an inch long and cylin¬ 
drical like a cigaret filter.” 

Bennett says his mother is “as puzzled 
as I am” about how the cork got there. 

* * * 

This from Oscar Sanders who found it 
in the Seattle Times: 


AMONG THE DEAF 

By Toivo Lindholm 

4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 

A fellow reporter dropped into one of 
those downtown eateries for pie and coffee 
after his Saturday night shift. At a near¬ 
by table were two girls of questionable 
reputation. Two deaf mutes walked* in, 
spotted the girls and joined them. 

The ensuing “conversation” was right 
out of Damon Runyon. The mutes nego¬ 
tiated in sign language, with unmistakable 
gestures. The girls tried signals of their 
own, then resorted to writing notes on 
paper napkins and passing them across 
the table. 

The reporter chortled over his coffee. 
Then, before leaving, he scribbled a note 
on a napkin and slipped it to one of the 
girls. 

As he was going out the door, he saw 
the girls were doubled up with laughter. 
On the napkin, the reporter had written: 

“They’re deaf cops.” 

* ❖ * 

From Mia Strandberg came this taken 
from Matt Weinstock’s column in the Los 
Angeles Times: 

While dining out one night recently Tom 
Cameron, an alumnus of these premises, 
now a real estate commentator, was at¬ 
tended by a waiter he’d known as a fix¬ 
ture at another restaurant a few months 
before. Tom asked how he’d happened 
to change jobs. 

The waiter related that one night he 
was assigned to wait on a party of 14 
deaf-mutes. He had considerable diffi¬ 
culty taking their orders as some of them 
were not certain about items on the 
menu, but he managed to serve them. 
The final blow came when they tried to 
get through to him in sign language that 
they wanted separate checks. 

He wound up about $13 short and turned 
in his apron. 

# * * 

In the Silent Broadcaster of January 
1943, Einer Rosenkjar told this story— 
he was too modest to name the principals: 

Not long ago a deaf man was intro¬ 
duced by speech to a young lady, a product 
of a day school. The deaf man found 
the lady interesting and the two carried 
on easy congenial conversation entirely 
by oral speech. Since they were talking 
about simple, everyday subjects they had 
little difficulty in understanding each oth¬ 
er. 

Pretty soon, however, the lady’s escort 
appeared and in the sign language asked 
her if it wasn’t time to go home. The 
deaf man stood flabbergasted. So the 
lady could sign too. Gosh, how much 
more he could have enjoyed conversation 
and gone beyond the simple subjects, had 
he known she too could sign. 

Well, it was too late now—perhaps some 


other day. (Einer, what’s become of the 
couple—as if we don’t know!) 

* * * 

JUST A MINUTE 

When Jacob Goldstein (Los Angeles) 
greeted St. Peter, he said: 

“It’s a fine job you’ve got here for a 
long time.” 

“Well, Goldy,” said St. Peter, “here 
we count a million years as a minute 
and a million dollars as a penny.” 

“Ah,” said Goldy, “I’m needing cash. 
Lend me a penny.” 

“Sure,” said St. Peter, “just wait a 
minute.”—N. L. Banner. 

(With slight alteration by ye editor- 
taken from 1945 Silent Broadcaster.) 

* * * 

Taken from the May 1945 Silent Broad¬ 
caster: 

TWO EYES, ONE TONGUE 

The Rocky Mountain Leader (Montana) 
put on its thinking cap and announced: 

“This is a queer world. While some peo¬ 
ple want us deaf to talk more and sign 
less, there is a religious group coming 
into the limelight known as the Trappoits. 
The monks are forbidden to speak with 
each other with their mouths. They must 
use sign language.” 

In this connection we might quote from 
Emund Golding: 

“Men are born with two eyes, but with 
one tongue, in order that they should see 
twice as much as they say.”—W.A.D. 
Pilot 

# * * 

From FFFFF, always with ‘r’ in humor 
overturned on the envelope, comes this 
circled out in the American Legion Maga¬ 
zine’s “Parting Shots”: 

SOUND DEFINITION 

Rock-and-roll music: A fate worse than 
deaf.—Philip Thomas. 

* * * 

A feature of the feed, given by the 
Birmingham, Ala., deaf typos to ITU 
president, Claude M. Baker, and Secre¬ 
tary Woodruff Randolph and some other 
bigwigs preceding the ITU convention in 
the southern town (1939), was recitation 
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of James Whitcomb Riley’s poem, 

THE ANCIENT PRINTERMAN 
'‘0, Printerman of sallow face, 

And look of absent guile, 

Is it the ‘copy’ on your ‘case’ 

That causes you to smile? 

Or is it some old treasure scrap 
You cull from Memory’s file? 

“I fain would guess its mystery— 

For often I can trace 
A fellow-dreamer’s history 
Whene’er it haunts the face; 

Your fancy’s running riot 
In a retrospective race! 

“0, Printerman, you’re straying 
Afar from ‘stick and type’— 

Your heart has ‘gone a-maying,’ 

And you taste old kisses, ripe 
Again on lips that pucker 
At your old asthmatic pipe! 

“You are dreaming of old pleasures 
That have faded from your view; 

And the muscle-burdened measures 
Of the laughs you listened to 
Are now but angel-echoes— 

Oh, have I spoken true?” 

The ancient Printer hinted 
With a motion full of grace 
To where the words were printed 
On a card above his “case”— 

“I am deaf and dumb!” ... I left him 
With a smile upon his face. 

* * * 

Printed in January 1940 Digest of the 
Deaf: 

WAR PRECAUTIONS FOR THE DEAF 
According to a brief note in the Wash¬ 
ington Evening Star, November 2, 1939, 
residents of Doncaster, England, have 
made an arrangement by which deaf per¬ 
sons, to be assured of being awakened 
in case of air raid alarm, hand their house 
key each night to a neighbor who will 
call them if necessary.—American Annals 
of the Deaf. 

Discussing the “Pleasures of Deafness,” 
Percival Wilde, author and playwright, 
said a deaf person did not have to worry 
about the mystery of decibels, never lost 
an argument with his wife, and could turn 
noisy children “on or off.” He told of 
being perfectly comfortable at a bargain 
rate in a Miami hotel room with two 
windows overlooking a “cocktail foundry” 
that no one else would rent. 

In a more serious vein, the writer ac¬ 
knowledged that when the hard of hear¬ 
ing spoke of the joys of their affliction 
it was a form of “sour grapes.”—New 
York Times, reprinted in December 1939 
Digest of the Deaf. 
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FRONT ROW CENTER 


By TARAS B. DENIS 

SAFARI ON BROADWAY: AN EYEWITNESS REPORT . . . 

I’m standing on the corner of Forty-eighth Street and Broadway. I notice a group 
of people emerging from Mamma Leone’s, one of New York City’s celebrated eating 
establishments. The diners continue across crowd milling under the marquee of the 
Longacre Theatre. Hanging above, in clear white capital letters that stand out im¬ 
pressively on the huge 6’ x 12’ red sign: “THE NATIONAL THEATRE OF THE DEAF.” 

Going down the street, I pardon my way through the throng. It’s Opening Night: 
celebrities, critics, tuxedos, gowns, capes, Homburgs, hairdos, sideburns, beards, beads 
—everything that makes for a big bash—packed in a place like this. Over there, at the 
lobby end, a little space to wait. Made it! I glance at my watch: 7 o’clock. Thirty 
minutes left—thirty minutes more and a new chapter will have been added to Broad¬ 
way’s great volume of show business. Imagine! The NTD in the middle of New York— 
tonight, tomorrow night, and tomorrow night—for two whole weeks! Boy! Suddenly, 
like everybody else here, I realize I’m sharing an entirely new experience. 

My mind drifts back to the summer of 1968: Waterford, college kids, “Iphigenia 
in Aulis.” 1967: school for acting, “Experiment in Television,” first tour, Hunter College 
Playhouse, “Highlands,” “Kasane,” “Tyger,” “Gianni Schicci,” Lincoln Center. “To¬ 
bacco,” Los Angeles, 1968: films, continued tours, Long Wharf Theatre, “The Critic,” 
“Blueprints,” “Don Perlimpin,” The Little Theatre of the Deaf, “A Child’s Christmas.” 

Pop! The doors at the Longacre have opened. I show my ticket to the usherette, 
who leads me to my seat and then hands me a copy of “Playbill.” Well! Well! what 
do you know—if it isn’t Gianni Schicci himself on the cover! I look around. The place 
is filling up. What a wonderful feeling! Proudly I sit back and concentrate on every 
word of print in the program. I read: 

"THE TRIUMPH OF DEAF ACTORS” ... by David Hays 

"I love words, but I have spent my life as a set designer, so lines, forms, lights 
and shadows also speak for me. The first time I saw deaf actors perform I was in¬ 
stantly hooked, for in their work I found all of my esthetic loves combined. Since then, 
touring with the National Theatre of the Deaf from one coast to another, I've seen au¬ 
diences everywhere respond just as I did. They are enchanted by Bernard Bragg, whose 
hands are described by the deaf as his 'golden voice/ They are stunned by the almost 
incredible beauty of Audree Norton. They shake with laughter at the antics of June 
Russi and Mary Beth Miller—comics with an eagle eye possible only to the deaf. They 
are dominated by Joe Velez, an actor of unequaled presence and vitality.” 

The lights dim. Oh, oh—it’s time! I look ahead. Darkness. If only my stomach 
would shut up! The curtain rises. I peer into history. 

The final bow, the sustained applause, the stampede backstage, well-wishers versus 
press photographers and assorted fans, escape, a private party in another part of the 
city, food and drink to ease the wait for news—and reviews. 

I study the jam of human being already four to five deep at the bar: in this corner 
some NTD performers being interviewed by Sam Sheppard of the New York Times; in 
that one over there, Angela Lansbury, former star of “Marne” who is now appearing in 
“Dear World,” swapping episodes with the cast, and close by, Yankee pitcher A1 Down¬ 
ing humorously explaining his presence here when he should be at his Florida training 
camp. 

The late news! Glasses, forks, fingers, tongues come to a abrupt arrest. All eyes 
turn to the television announcer. NTD scenes flash on the screen. Nobody stirs. The 
big fellow in front of me, darn! Superintendent Stelle of the New York School for the 
Deaf to the rescue! 

”An unusual show! Great acting! Must be seen! Fabulous!” 

Wow! The whole place suddenly explodes! Congratulations, hugs, kisses go around 
like a war had been won or something. Exactly! and what a day for the deaf! 

You know, it’s one thing to read a success story, but actually to witness the events 
leading up to the climax—to share, as it were, the excitement of the chase and all that 
—mister, I was there! 

* * * 

Letters directed to this column will be acted upon if properly sent to: 

Taras B. Denis 
16 S. Stone Avenue 
Elmsford, N. Y. 10523 
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GALLAUDET COLLEGE HOCKEY TEAM IN ACTION—In the picture at the left John Burton (No. 12) is stopped by the referee in a brief altercation with a 
Washington Presidents player. The other picture shows Jerry Tolin (right) getting ready for the face-off. 


Ice Hockey Goes Big Time At Gallaudet 

By BARRY STRASSLER 


Ice hockey is Gallaudet College’s new¬ 
est, most popular and winningest sport. 
It has put Gallaudet on the local map, 
giving it an identity as the “deaf hockey 
powerhouse.” The squad is only in its 
third season and was atop of its division 
with a 12-3 record with four games re¬ 
maining before the playoffs. 

Home games, at nearby Washington 
Coliseum, are jammed with virtually the 
entire student body of Gallaudet. Each 
Bison goal results in a deafening din. 
Referees making bad calls suffer through 
barrages of discording jeers. 

Ice hockey became a reality during the 
1966-67 season when sufficient Canadians 
on the campus turned out in force for 
the sport. John Burton and Bill Conley, 
now Gallaudet seniors, had tried to get 
this sport going previously but were 
stymied due to lack of manpower. To keep 
their hope alive, they joined the Univer¬ 
sity of Maryland hockey team for that 
season. In the following season, the 
Canadian enrollment increased rapidly, 
giving cause to the birth of this club 
sport. The club is not financially sup¬ 
ported by the college, so it is dependent 
on outside contributions for its sustenance. 

There is no varsity intercollegiate 
hockey competition around Washington 
so the Gallaudet club is a member of the 
Chesapeake Ice Hockey League, a fast- 
moving Washington - Baltimore amateur 
circuit. The first two seasons produced 
14-10 and 12-9-3 records, the only win¬ 
ning efforts of any Gallaudet sports team 
in these years. But the goal, the play¬ 
off championships, has eluded the club. 
This season, or the next one, might be 
productive if the improved Bisons can 
hurdle the opposing division powerhouses. 

There are only three Americans on 
the squad. These three, incidentally are 
the only hearing players. They are Eu¬ 
gene Mio, the history professor doubling 


as head football coach and hockey player- 
coach. He is 35, but hardly acts his age 
and his assorted injuries, a shoulder sepa¬ 
ration, banged knees and face cuts, were 
all incurred in his brief career. Joe 
Kirk, a Pentagon employe, is the goalie, 
and the third hearing player is high scor¬ 
ing wing Jerry Tolin, a Northeastern U. 
graduate and a government employe. 
Hearing players and non-students are 
eligible because the Gallaudet hockey 
team as a club sport is not subject to 
NCAA regulations. 

The cast of key deaf stars is colorful 
and imposing. The big noise of the team 
whose moves are closely watched by 
opponents and fans is a 220-lb. defense- 
man, Bill Gregory. His trademark is the 
40-ft. curved stick slap shots, the most 
wicked in the league. Goalies wince at 
the prospect of stopping his 90 mph shots 
and Bill averages a goal or two per game 
by this brute force. He already broke the 
league record for the most goals in one 
season by a defenseman. Despite Bill’s 
bulk, he is the best all-around athlete on 
the campus. Not only noted for his slap 
shots, he is an elusive skater, a slick stick 
handler and a protector of the goalie’s 
territory. He was named to the league’s 
1967-68 All-Star team. Bill has pro hockey 
aspirations and was approached by Wash¬ 
ington Chiefs, a semipro team. Bill is the 
same fellow who reluctantly joined the 
Gallaudet football team midway of the 
recent season, due to an injury to the 
regular quarterback. He connected on 
two touchdown bombs and three two-point 
PAT lobs, all to flanker Ken Pedersen 
for Gallaudet’s only victory of the sea¬ 
son, 24-21, over Towson State. Bill is 
only 19 and he enrolled at Gallaudet be¬ 
cause of the hockey program there, testi¬ 
mony to his dedication to this sport. 

Bruce Ullett, affectionately known as 
“Ullett the Bullet,” is a high speed take- 


charge center, famed for his wild boom¬ 
ing close-up shots. 

John Burton and Bill Conley, the “fath¬ 
ers of Gallaudet hockey,” are the old pros. 
Burton is noted for his cool composure 
under tremendous pressure, generating 
steady and clutch, if not sensational, per¬ 
formances as the wingman. Conley, the 
tall and rangy defenseman, uses his height 
in combination with Gregory’s size to 
keep the defensive area off limits. Both 
will graduate this year but will reside 
in the Washington area, assuring the club 
of their continued valued services. 

If there is a fight on the rink, as has 
been frequent, Clifton Carbin, another de¬ 
fenseman, is apt to be in the middle of 
it. Mild-mannered and easygoing off the 
rink, Clifton is another fellow once in 
hockey togs. Not surprisingly, he leads 
the team in minutes spent in the penalty 
box. 

The holler guy is little Jerry Zimmer, 
one of the leading scorers. He asks for 
no quarter and expects none and to em¬ 
phasize this aggressiveness, he sometimes 
will skate up to an opponent and point 
his stick at him, making menacing ges¬ 
tures, often psyching him. 

Bill Gregory and Jerry Zimmer are tied 
for the leadership in team goal scoring 
honors with 16 goals apiece, three behind 
the league leaders. Not very far behind, 
and all in the top 10 of the league are 
John Burton, Jerry Tolin and Bruce Ullett 
with 12, 10 and 9 goals apiece, respective¬ 
ly. 

The league is comprised of two college 
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squads, University of Maryland and Cath¬ 
olic University, along with Gallaudet and 
seven amateur outfits, split into two di¬ 
visions. Gallaudet is the pacesetter in the 
same division that embraces these two 
other college squads. Appropriately, Gal¬ 
laudet is the best team among the very 
few college squads in the Mason-Dixon 
area. One of the league teams, the Balti¬ 
more Junior Clippers, is sponsored by the 


My column, “From a Parent’s Point of 
View,” first appeared in THE DEAF 
AMERICAN in February 1967. Since that 
time I have tried to explain the im¬ 
portance of manual communication in the 
life of the deaf. I feel that it is safe to 
say that the vast majority of our deaf 
friends insist upon their right to use 
fingerspelling and the language of signs. 
Refusing to acknowledge that manual com¬ 
munication exists gains nothing and alien¬ 
ates many of our deaf citizens. The re¬ 
sponse to my column, from the deaf them¬ 
selves, has been overwhelming. Many ex¬ 
press surprise and amazement that I have 
had the courage to support manual com¬ 
munication. Believe me, I have done 
nothing heroic. It just seems to me 
that facing the truth, accepting facts and 
telling it as it is, can be the only sensible 
way to find a solution to this handicap 
of communication. 

Finding the truth and admitting the 
facts with regard to communication by 
the deaf, includes giving credit where 
credit is due. From time to time, I have 
been chided by oralists for not support¬ 
ing speech and speechreading for the deaf. 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
acknowledge the importance of oral com¬ 
munication in the life of our deaf citizens. 
In order to do this I would like to explain 
our family’s search for usable communi¬ 
cation with our deaf boy. 

When we first learned that our son was 
deaf, we were told by the audiologist, 
speech therapist and teacher for the deaf, 
that we must not use manual communi¬ 
cation with Ronnie. The theory was that 
if forced to communicate with speech and 
speechreading, this ability could be de¬ 
veloped in time, to serve his total com¬ 
munication needs. We depended on these 
two ways of communicating for the first 
seven years of his life. Although we 
thrilled to hear him speak and display 
his ability at speechreading, we soon came 
to realize that very little true communi¬ 
cation was possible. It would take years 
to learn enough language to be able to 
express himself and understand us with 
only speech and speechreading as com¬ 
munication tools. In the meantime, Ron¬ 
nie was missing most of what went on at 
home because he did not have the vocabu¬ 
lary to understand what was happening. 

Then one day we met a deaf man. He 
showed us how the language of signs and 


Baltimore Clippers of the American 
Hockey League. 

All of the deaf players had acquired 
valuable hockey experience playing for 
Canadian school teams and amateur clubs. 
Hockey has become a motivating force 
impelling Canadians to enroll at Gallau¬ 
det. The future is bright as each Septem¬ 
ber prep crop produces two or three out¬ 
standing hockey players among the ever¬ 
growing Canadian student legion. 


fingerspelling are used to communicate 
with the deaf. When our son came home 
from his residential school, we were sur¬ 
prised to find that he knew signs. We 
watched him talk with his deaf friend. 
We saw his face light up with understand¬ 
ing and his fingers fly to participate in 
the conversation. He had a backlog of 
experiences stored in his mind but had 
not learned the vocabulary, through speech 
and speechreading, to enable him to share 
these ideas and feelings with us. As we 
watched our son’s happy face, alight with 
understanding because of the ability to 
talk with his hands, we vowed that we 
too must learn to share this communica¬ 
tion skill with our son. 

From that day forward his burden of 
deafness weighed lighter upon our hearts. 
We had found at last a way to communi¬ 
cate with our deaf son. It meant that we 
had to meet him on his home ground 
because he could not come into the hear¬ 
ing world and use our kind of communi¬ 
cation. We had to accept the fact that 
deaf people need signs to communicate 
with each other. We had to be willing 
to understand that manual communication 
is the birthright of the deaf. 

DID THIS MEAN THAT WE HAD TO 
GIVE UP OUR DREAM OF SPEECH 
AND SPEECHREADING FOR RONNIE? 
OF COURSE NOT! It meant that we 
could use fingerspelling and the language 
of signs to help him in his efforts to speak 
and read lips. Our son is now 16 years 
old and he has good speech for a deaf 
person. Most of his conversations at home 
are carried on via speech. He uses his 
training in speechreading all the time and 
we are helping him reinforce this ability 
by giving him manual clues to the con¬ 
versation. He continues to watch our face 
while picking up signs and fingerspelling 
from the corner of his eye. He is not a 
manualist, nor is he an oralist. He uses 
whichever kind of communication fits his 
need and circumstance. Any type of com¬ 
munication is acceptable to us and as a 
result, he can participate in all family 
activities. We acknowledge that he has a 
hearing handicap and are willing to meet 
his communication needs in whatever way 
is best suited to him. 

Some deaf people become proficient in 
the use of speechreading and speech, many 
do not. It is not a lack of motivation 
on the part of the deaf that prevents 


From A Parent’s Point Of View 

Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 
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them from being able to use oral methods 
of communication, but rather a lack of 
talent for speech and speechreading. In 
order to serve the needs of all our deaf 
citizens it becomes necessary to recognize 
and make use of every avenue of com¬ 
munication available. Total communica¬ 
tion for the deaf includes the use of 
speech, speechreading, fingerspelling and 
the language of signs. TOTAL COMMUNI¬ 
CATION IS THE ONLY FAIR APPROACH 
TO COMMUNICATION WITH THE DEAF. 

As a hearing parent of a deaf son, I 
would like to point out how helpful even 
poor deaf speech is when combined with 
manual communication. Those of us who 
have associated with the deaf soon learn 
to understand the peculiarities of deaf 
speech. A few oral clues, from a deaf 
friend while signing, helps us to follow the 
conversation. Speechreading ability em¬ 
ployed by the deaf is certainly useful. 
Therefore, I would plead with our deaf 
citizens themselves please to make use 
of whatever speech and speechreading 
abilities they possess. Because oralism 
is so often made a prison, instead of a 
goal to be sought after, many of our deaf 
citizens who have a talent for speech and 
speechreading refuse to make use of these 
abilities when they leave school. Using 
fingerspelling and the language of signs 
is a respectable and reasonable way to 
communicate with the deaf. Only an un¬ 
realistic dreamer would expect our deaf 
citizens to communicate with each other 
orally. 

The use of whatever speech and speech¬ 
reading abilities our deaf friends have 
helps hearing people surmount the com¬ 
munication difficulties faced when trying 
to converse with the deaf. 

IT IS TIME TO STOP THIS SENSE¬ 
LESS BATTLING AND ADMIT THAT 
NOTHING LESS THAN TOTAL COM¬ 
MUNICATION CAN SERVE THE NEEDS 
OF ALL OF OUR DEAF CITIZENS. 
WE MUST BEGIN TO GIVE CREDIT 
WHERE CREDIT IS DUE. LET US 
JOIN HANDS AND BEGIN NOW TO 
PROMOTE COMMUNICATION WITH 
THE DEAF—NOT METHODS! 
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Testimonial Dinner For President Leonard M. Elstad 

By ADELE SHUART 


A double celebration took place on Feb¬ 
ruary 7 when the District of Columbia 
Chapter of the Gallaudet College Alumni 
Association gave a testimonial dinner at 
the College’s Student Union Lounge in 
honor of Gallaudet College President Leon¬ 
ard M. Elstad who is going to retire on 
July 1 of this year and whose birthday 
came the day after. 

About 250 people attended and enjoyed 
the food by Hot Shoppes catering service. 
Chairman Francis C. Higgins served ably 
as master of ceremonies. The program 
included a rendition of “Happy Birthday.” 

As part of the program three films 
that were made during Dr. Elstad’s 24- 
year tenureship were shown. They were 
spring vacation camp for the seniors in 
1942 and 1946, return of football to Gal¬ 
laudet in 1948 and the famed wrestling 
meet against the University of Baltimore 
in 1949, the only sports event ever held 
in Chapel Hall, now one of Washington’s 
historical landmarks. Also shown were 
the 1954 alumni reunion which planted 
the first Reunion tree on Kendall Green, 
the 1955 commencement procession and 
the sod-turning ceremony marking the 
start of the expansion of Gallaudet College 
with the construction of the Edward Miner 
Gallaudet Memorial Library. 

President Elstad was asked to give his 
“last” speech patterned after his usual 
“Tour of Kendall Green” with Elizabeth 
Benson, dean of women, interpreting for 
him. During his speech, he made two 
revelations. One was that he and his 
wife were married by a deaf minister and 
the other one was how the Mary L. Thorn- 
berry Hearing and Speech Center at 
Gallaudet acquired its name. While he 
was speaking at Capitol Hill, in the room 
was Lyndon Johnson, then a Senator from 
Texas. After his speech, Mr. Johnson 
suggested that the Center be named after 
the deaf lady who was the mother of 
former Congressman Homer Thornberry, 
a close friend of the former President. 
Dr. Elstad brought this suggestion up at 
the meeting of Gallaudet College Board of 
Directors and it was accepted. 

Dr. Elstad also announced his retire¬ 
ment plans. He and Mrs. Elstad plan to 
reside in District of Columbia. Since he 
is a Rotarian, he hopes to be instrumental 
in getting each Rotarian of his area, and 
possibly all over the nation and eventually 
the world, to contribute one dollar apiece 
to aid the foreign deaf students who come 
to the United States for education—at 
either Gallaudet College or the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf. 

When Dr. Elstad went to the podium 
to speak and after his speech, he received 
standing ovations. Mrs. Elstad was in¬ 
troduced and also received a standing 
ovation. 

Gifts were presented the Elstads, in¬ 
cluding books, New Guide to Happy Re¬ 
tirement and Science of Air Passengers. 
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The latter book was also given to Dr. 
Edward C. Merrill, Gallaudet’s incoming 
president and its fourth one. According 
to Mr. Higgins, this book was given to 
Dr. Merrill since he would be flying 
around the nation as a special assistant 
to the president with Dr. Elstad and they 
would not need to argue over reading this 
book. 

Several albums of photos of Dr. Elstad 
were presented by alumni and friends. 
Many more loose photos were brought 
in during the evening. 

D. C. Chapter President Donald C. Pad- 
den came to the podium to make a final 
presentation. He requested the Elstads 
to unveil a beautiful RCA 23” color tele¬ 
vision console. A big white bow decorated 
with ten-dollar bills was atop the console 
with a white ribbon streaming from it. 
On this ribbon were typed names of donors 
of the color TV. This unusual bow was 
prepared by Betty Ailstock. “May all his 
dreams be pleasant ... in color,” stated 
Padden. 

At the close of the evening’s program, 
Willard J. Madsen was asked to recite the 
poem which he composed, “Leonard M. 
Elstad”: 

“Chosen you were to guide the destinies 
Of Alma Mater set on Kendall Green— 

A college richly dressed in Heritage 
Of Founder revered and of Follower, 
Whose standards set a path to be main¬ 
tained. 

As they did dream, the Founder and the 
Heir, 


And plan and build and leave a lofty 
stair— 

A golden pathway for the silent muse— 

A lighted world for darkened mind and 
ear; 

So did you dream to plan and carry on. 

0 noble works of noble minds and hands; 

Though laudable, are not themselves the 
ends. 

Your lot was cast to dream and plan 
and build, 

To be not satisfied with progress stilled; 

And thus the birth of “Greater Gallaudet.” 

Like Gallaudet, the Builder true and tried; 

Like Hall, sustainer of a proven pride; 

So have you built and yet have you 
sustained 

An Alma Mater worthy of its name, 

Or even so, more worthy of its fame.” 


Wondering what 
to give? 

Why not order a gift sub¬ 
scription to . . . 
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SPORTING AROUND 


With ART KRUGER 

10625 EASTBORNE AVENUE #1—WEST LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90024 



Thanks to those who wrote us to say 
that they missed our sports writeups in 
the December and January issues. 

Well, during those months, as well as 
in November, we were very busy send¬ 
ing out letters to each of the selected 
athletes’ home towns in the fund-raising 
process for the Yugo 69 Games. It takes 
five or six letters EACH: one to the 
town paper, one to the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, one to the school, one to the par¬ 
ents . . . and so down the line ... the 
idea being if one source does not meet 
expectations the others might, etc., so 
you can see how much time we spent on 
each athlete. And there are 127 athletes 
who have been officially chosen for the 
United States Yugo 69 squad. 

We must admit that our idea of 2,000 
Friends for the purpose of raising some 
$200,000 is a FAILURE. It is no surprise. 
We did try a general drive prior to each 
of the previous three Games, but we 
failed each time, so we switched to in¬ 
dividual drives . . . and it worked. After 
the memorable Berkeley Classic we got 
to work on individual drives, and we hope 
we will make it for the fourth time. 

We have told those hometown papers . . 

That hearing sports buffs know about 
the Olympic Games. They also know 
something about the Pan-American Games 
and how much work is involved on the 
part of athletes in getting ready for such 
competition. But what about those fine 
athletes who have a physical handicap, 
not enough to keep them from excelling 
in their favorite sport, but enough to keep 
them out of “normal” international com¬ 
petition. 

That how many of hearing people know 
about these athletes. 

That like the Olympic Games, the 
World Games for the Deaf are held every 
four years. 

That over 1,000 deaf athletes from 38 
nations will compete at Belgrade in track 
and field, swimming, wrestling, basketball, 
volleyball, tennis, table tennis, water polo, 
handball, gymnastics, shooting, soccer and 
cycling. 

That the United States will be repre¬ 
sented by 127 athletes, and will participate 
in all sports except water polo, handball, 
gymnastics and soccer. 

That strangely enough, the games for 
the deaf have resolved in recent years 
into a titanic struggle between the United 
States and Russia for the team title. At 
Washington, D.C., in 1965—the first time 
the Games were ever held in America- 
each captured 53 medals, counting team 
champions as ONE. Overall, the Ameri¬ 
cans got 23 gold, 36 silver and 28 bronze 
for a total of 87, while the Soviets won 
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35 gold, 18 silver and nine bronze for a 
total of 62. 

That we were best in men’s track and 
field while the Russian women were tops 
in running and jumping. 

That swimming was a competition 
among eight nations and the United States 
has yet to lose a basketball game, show¬ 
ing how close the deaf competition follows 
the results of the bigger Olympic games. 

That naturally, it takes money to train, 
equip and transport the kind of represen¬ 
tative team that will make us all proud. 

That it takes $1,800 for each athlete 
to attend and participate in the Yugo 69 
Games. 

That money needed for each athlete 
must be raised in that athlete’s com¬ 
munity to send him to Belgrade. 

That funds are expected to be avail¬ 
able by April 1, 1969, in order to give 
the United States World Games for the 
Deaf Committee of the AAAD sufficient 
time to get everything ready. 

That in communities throughout the 
nation the deaf athletes are being aided 
by local civic organizations interested in 
giving their own a chance at fame for 
themselves and their community. 

That previous experience by the com¬ 
mittee has shown that these funds are 
best raised on an individual basis, with 
a fund drive being conducted for each 
athlete in and around his own community. 

That so unlike the bigger Olympics, we 
do not have the backing of the general 
public nor the big corporations . . . and 
have to rely on hometown sentiment, etc. 

That in many countries, participation in 
the World Games for the Deaf is so 
highly regarded that expense of a WGD 
team is borne by the government. In the 
United States, however, the sports loving 
public finances the team on a purely 
democratic basis, free from government 
control. Necessary funds are raised 
through general contributions. 

That residents of those selected ath¬ 
letes’ hometowns would have an oppor¬ 
tunity to help them to make the trip to 
Belgrade. 

That we have asked sports minded peo- 
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pie in those areas to assist in the project. 

That if the $1,800 is achieved for each 
athlete a check should be made out to 
the U.S. International Games for the Deaf 
Fund, AAAD (for John Doe) and sent to 
us for recording. We will then for¬ 
ward it to our treasurer in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

That every penny donated is tax de¬ 
ductible. 

That the USA Games committee de¬ 
votes four full years to the deaf boys and 
girls of the United States. Not one mem¬ 
ber of the committee draws a single penny 
in salary. We do it because we want our 
kind to have every chance that normal 
hearing kids do. 

That in the past three Games (1957 in 
Milan, 1961 at Helsinki and in the 1967 
Winter Games at Berchtesgaden, West 
Germany) we were able to send teams 
abroad, but we had to leave a few of the 
selected athletes off the squad because we 
couldn’t get the needed funds from their 
hometown people to send them to Europe. 

That we do not want that to happen this 
time as we want very much to take the 
whole squad of top athletes, coaches, train¬ 
ers, physicians, interpreters and chap¬ 
erones with us to Belgrade, so that 
America will be equipped for America 
First in Belgrade. 

That selecting a basic squad in advance 
allows the committee ample time to round 
up the necessary wherewithal. 

And finally . . . “Let’s send this boy to 
the World Games for the Deaf.” 

By now we are optimistic about the 
whole thing as we have been hearing won¬ 
derful news every day in regard to many 
fund-raising campaigns for individual 
Yugo 69 participants now underway all 
over the country as well as in Hawaii. 

Also we are getting newspaper clippings 
from many places pertaining to our 
Games and the need of $1,800 for each 
athlete to make the Belgrade trip. 

One of those clippings was from New 
Bethlehem, Pa., a town of 1,800 people, 
but it was vowed that the entire amount 
will be there for pole vaulter Joe Michi- 
line, a product of the Western Pennsyl¬ 
vania School for the Deaf and now a 
freshman at Gallaudet College. By Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1969, his fund went over the $1,000 
mark in the $1,800 campaign conducted 
by his hometown paper, the Leader Vindi¬ 
cator. (Recently in an indoor meet Joe 
Michiline vaulted 13 feet 6 inches. The 
World Deaf outdoor mark is 13-7 set by a 
Finnish Athlete in 1965.) There is no 
question that Joe will get the needed 
$1,800. 

A well-known oil company in Denton, 
Texas, is willing to sponsor Mike Go- 
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AWARD WINNERS—The Sportrayers Club of Las Vegas, composed of sportswriters and sportscasters, presented three awards to outstanding individuals at 
the Silver Club fight program. Sammy Cohen (center) received the huge trophy as Sportsman of the Year. Bill Ireland (second from left) was named Coach 
of the Year; DEAF Don Lyons (second from right) was selected Athlete of the Year. At extreme right is Don Payne, president of the Sportrayers, while 
Gene Cherkos, treasurer of the club, is at the extreme left. 


lightly, a wrestler and student at Gallau- 
det College, provided we permit Mike to 
wear the company’s emblem on his U.S.A. 
uniform. This is permissible. 

Another clipping was from Honolulu, Ha¬ 
waii. It is a full page sports spread with 
several photos and a double column, five- 
inch proclamation by Governor John A. 
Burns urging all his fellow citizens of 
Hawaii to support generously a drive to 
raise $18,000 to help send Hawaii’s eight 
deaf contestants to the Yugo 69 Games. 
As a result of this better results were 
forthcoming, as some $1,000 was raised in 
a week. 

A clipping from Dayton, Ohio, shows 
that Norm Seattle of the Dayton AAU 
with the cooperation of the Dayton Daily 
News is doing a very commendable job 
in raising the needed $1,800 for Howie 
Gorrell. a javelinist. As of February 1, 
1969, Howie’s fund had hit $1,345.15. 
(Howie Gorrell was born deaf, but he was 
just graduated from Ohio University in 
Athens and is now assistant physical di¬ 
rector of Marion (Ohio) YMCA.) Howie, 
too, will make it, no doubt. 

And a clipping from Sacramento, Calif., 
mentions that the Honorable Richard 
Marriott, mayor of the City of Sacra¬ 
mento, is chairman of a fund raising cam¬ 
paign for Cheryl Pierce, a volleyball par¬ 
ticipant and a sophomore at Gallaudet 
College. We were assured that Cheryl 
will get the needed $1,800. 

We got several “good news” letters. 
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One of them was from the president of a 
Great Neck, Long Island, N.Y., organiza¬ 
tion letting us know that his group would 
have $1,800 ready for us for Carol Sue 
Rosenthal, a tennis contestant. Another 
letter was from the president of the Ki- 
wanis Club for Southwest Lubbock in 
Texas advising us that the club has taken 
Donna (Suzy) Barker’s participation in 
the World Games overseas this summer 
as a project and they will raise the money 
necessary for her expenses. 

We would write on and on about the 
successes of the other $1,800 individual 
drives, but the above items are enough. 

In conclusion, we would like to print 
a letter from Robert B. Alabaster . . . 

"At your request we enclose a news¬ 
paper clipping from one of a chain of 
newspapers covering Westchester County 
(in New York), as well as an article ap¬ 
pearing in my company's quarterly maga¬ 
zine. 

"II is obvious your operations in this 
area have started to move. How you are 


able to maneuver in 120 different direc¬ 
tions and still maintain your senses is 
beyond me. I marvel at the enormity of 
your program and the ease wiih which 
you perform. The behind the scenes head¬ 
aches that I am sure exist are certainly 
not reflected in your correspondence. 
When this is over and the cheers die down 
one thought will linger—how could we 
have done it without Art Kruger. 

While portioning accolades I must con¬ 
gratulate your selection of Mr. Robert 
Davila as an administrator and special 
assistant. I took a rather dim view on 
collecting nine thousand dollars (for three 
athletes and two officials from the New 
York School for the Deaf) until learning 
Mr. Davila was at the helm. I can still 
recall how he moved into a floundering 
collecting operation four years ago and 
not only made his quota but went far 
beyond it. 

"Lots of luck." 

Mr. Alabaster is advertising manager 
of the Dyestuffs Division of Geigy Chem- 


LEADERSHIP OPPORTUNITY FOR 
A QUALIFIED PERSON 

The Michigan Association of the Deaf has an opening for a 
new staff associate. This full-time position, which includes coun¬ 
seling and organizational work in communities throughout Michi¬ 
gan, begins July 1, 1989. The Association’s home office, located in 
Flint, is supported by the Michigan United Fund. 

For application forms and full information regarding qualifi¬ 
cations, responsibilities, and salary, write to: 

John R. Smucker, Executive Secretary 
Michigan Association of the Deaf 
1127 Manning Court 
Flint, Michigan 48503 

Deadline for applications: May 1, 1969 
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ical Corporation in Ardsley, N.Y., and 
the father of Gwen Ives Alabaster, a ten¬ 
nis participant. 

Gwen earned her place as one of four 
women on the eight-member tennis team 
by winning the national singles title in 
the first National World Games for the 
Deaf tryouts at Berkeley last August. 

For Gwen, the Yugo 69 games will be 
a repeat performance. As second ranking 
United States singles player in the 1965 
World Games for the Deaf held at Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., she came very close to cap¬ 
turing the bronze medal. Now 20 years 
old and more experienced, she will be a 
definite favorite for the gold medal this 
time around. 

Gwen started playing tennis at the age 
of eight and has since won the Briar- 
cliff, N.Y., women’s singles championship 
three times, the girls’ singles title once 
and both the women’s and mixed doubles 
titles twice. A graduate of the New York 
School for the Deaf in White Plains, where 
she captained the basketball team for two 
years. Gwen comes by her athletic prow¬ 
ess naturally. Her father won 13 letters 
in five sports while in high school and 
went on to receive honorable all-American 
mention as a guard on the 1938 Duke Uni¬ 
versity football team. 

Gwen now lives at home with her par¬ 
ents in Briarcliff Manor, N.Y., where she 
is studying book design. 

sfs * ❖ 

Rebels' Lyons Athlete of the Year 

Thanks to Mrs. Dorothea (nee Scott) 
Stockton, who works as a linotype op¬ 
erator at the Las Vegas Sun, we learned 
that Don Lyons, of the University of 
Nevada at Las Vegas, was named Athlete 
of the Year on the night of January 25, 
1969, at the Silver Slipper by the 
Sportrayer Club of Las Vegas, composed 
of sports writers and sportscasters, and 
received a standing ovation. 

Lyons, who is the all-time California 
School for the Deaf at Berkeley cage 
great, is the star on Rebels outstanding 
basketball team, averaging 20 points, as 
well as a track and field standout. His 
UNLV cage team as of January 25, 1969, 


had won 13 and lost 3 including wins over 
big colleges such as University of Okla¬ 
homa, 103-84; Loyola University of New 
Orleans, 119-96; San Diego State Univer¬ 
sity, 101-74; Texas Christian University, 
99-97, and Denver University, 118-94. And 
his team is rated the No. 2 small college 
team in the country. 

Lyons was one of three outstanding in¬ 
dividuals who received their trophies dur¬ 
ing the boxing program. The other two 
were Sammy Cohen as Sportsman of the 
Year for his many endeavors on the local 
scene, and Bill Ireland of the University 
of Nevada at Las Vegas as Coach of the 
Year after a 8-1 football record in the 
Rebels’ inaugural year. These will be 
annual awards. 
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President’s Message 

Happy Easter to all of you! 

This month’s column will continue to 
give some pointers to those who are re¬ 
sponsible for conducting meetings and 
other programs. 

In my April column I hope to reproduce 
some letters that have been received in 
response to my appeals for suggestions. 
Be sure to read your April issue of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN. 

First of all—plan your meetings well 
in advance. Choose a reasonably “clear” 
date that no important competitive meet¬ 
ings are scheduled for the same time. 
Remember, keep those television pro¬ 
grams in mind, too—championship foot¬ 
ball, basketball, bowling, golf or a good 
baseball game may cut attendance. 

It is best to choose a date and one or 
two alternates and then contact your 
speaker and others to see if they are 
available. 

Be sure your program has plenty of 
publicity. Many a good program has 
failed because of lack of letting the peo¬ 
ple know of it. 

It cannot be stressed too much that 
proper consideration be given to invited 
guests, especially a keynote speaker. Be 
sure he has advance information of the 
program; be sure the person who is to 
introduce him knows how to spell his 
name properly, has background material, 
biographical data and the like. 

Find out the exact time of the speaker’s 
arrival and meet him if he comes by pub¬ 
lic transportation. If he drives, arrange 
for storage of his car near the place he 
will reside. Always inform him of these 
plans. Keep him well posted and you can 
be sure that these little items will be 
appreciated. Prepare accommodations for 
him so he can refresh himself and rest 
up a bit before the program starts. Even 
if he doesn’t plan to remain overnight, it 
is best he have a room to prepare himself. 

Leave nothing to chance. Always ar¬ 
range for remuneration before the speak¬ 
er arrives and give him a check promptly. 
This will ease his mind and you will prob¬ 
ably get a better speech also. Simple 
neglect is a prime sin of many organiza¬ 
tions. Always have someone prepared to 
take care of this individual. 

This next suggestion may seem silly 
but there is some truth to it, more than 
you may realize. 

Allow your speaker to remain apart 


from the audience before he speaks. 
Don’t wear him out by asking him to 
meet people before the event. A certain 
degree of aloofness is needed. Meetings 
are people —people tend to pay homage 
to the inaccessible. This does not mean 
you should neglect him though. Have 
someone take care of him away from the 
crowd. No coddling is needed, just let 
him know you are glad to have him with 
you and that you are honored by his 
presence. Next day be sure to write a 
warm, sincere note of thanks. 

Now, let’s remember again: meetings 
are people—they come because they want 
to, not because they have to. Your prime 
objective is to prepare a program that 
will reach these individuals. 

People like to be led and they will rebel 
at being driven. Most of them expect, 
and also have the right to expect, leader¬ 
ship from a leader. 

When a man chairs a meeting he is 
supposed to run it just like an engineer 
runs a train—keeping it on the track and 
on time. Never run a meeting belligerent¬ 
ly, never in a dictatorial manner. Always 
do it quietly, efficiently and with per¬ 
suasiveness. 

Above all, never try to muffle the “voice 
of the people.” It is important that they 
feel they are part of a meeting. Wel¬ 
come their individual opinions, weigh 
them and act on them where possible. 

To be honest, in any large organization 
a small number of individuals will make 
the governing decisions. That is a prac¬ 
tical necessity. But they should act only 
with the full knowledge of the majority. 

Don’t try to “steam roller” a particular 
program. Pressure indicates weakness 
and uncertainty. A good leader will at¬ 
tain the support of his group if confidence 
and fairness is used. NEVER, NEVER 
suppress free debate or withhold essential 
facts or trouble may develop. 

Always prepare a detailed agenda in ad¬ 
vance and make sure everyone involved 
has a copy. This is a must. Make it 
easy for everyone. Let the people know 
what is expected of them by simplifying 
and supplying complete details. 

A good idea at dinner events or even at 
meetings is to prepare seating arrange¬ 
ments in advance. Notify each person to 
meet at a certain place and then every¬ 
one can be introduced, lined up in order 
of seating and then walk in and sit down 
with no confusion. At the same time this 
will help signal the start of activities. 

If you plan on asking other people be¬ 
sides the main speaker to talk, be sure 
you notify them in advance. 

Anyone who is managing a meeting 
should be on time, should know what the 
program is and should know each one to 
be introduced. In short, be fully prepared. 

START your programs on time. Allow 
a little margin now and then, but remem¬ 
ber people can conform. Lateness is a 
habit and this is made even worse by 


not having meetings started when an¬ 
nounced. Keep on fooling the few who 
say “Oh, they won’t start on time” and 
even these individuals will conform in 
the end. 

Remember, there is no such thing as 
unmanageable audiences. There are only 
chairmen who don’t know how to manage. 
Silence is often something that can chalk 
up many victories, use it wisely. Impress 
on your audience you expect order and 
intend to have it. Never antagonize an 
audience. Use no force as this shows 
weakness. 

In conclusion, I would like to quote 
from a saying of Mark Twain: “Always 
do right: This will gratify some people 
and astonish the rest.” 

I sincerely hope these suggestions will 
be of some help to you who manage meet¬ 
ings and that you will consider them care¬ 
fully when you are next confronted with 
the responsibility of conducting one.— 
Robert 0. Lankenau 



HOME 
OFFICE 
NOTES 

By Frederick C. Schreiber 


The February issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN shows some signs of getting 
back to normal, and it is hoped that we 
will be able to keep it coming off the 
press on time from now on, although this 
is extremely difficult with only a part- 
time editor. 

As this is being written, there is noth¬ 
ing new with respect to our pending 
projects—the Home Office Building, and 
the Census grant. Nevertheless both ap¬ 
pear promising and perhaps we shall 
have definite word on both before this 
issue goes to press. 

February was a busy month. During 
this period, we have submitted to the 
Social and Rehabilitation Services a sup¬ 
plementary request of $54,000 for the Com¬ 
munication Skills project, which includes 
the addition of a media specialist and a 
summer institute for training teachers 
of manual communication. 

At the same time a revised proposal 
was submitted through Frank Turk, our 
national Junior NAD director, for the 
Workshop at the Texas School for the 
Deaf in Austin. This workshop is defi¬ 
nitely scheduled for April 23-27, 1969. 

Another project now is preparation of 
a continuation proposal for the Registry 
of Interpreters for the Deaf. This project 
ends June 30, 1969, and Albert T. Pimen¬ 
tel, RID director, has been working on a 
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request for continuation. The new ap¬ 
plication asks for $75,000 for 1969-70. 

On March 6 , there will be a meeting of 
the NAD’s Advisory Committee on the 
Temporal Bone Bank program. Members 
of this committee include, in addition to 
the Executive Secretary, Mrs. Colette 
Ramsey, chairman of the Board of the 
Deafness Research Foundation, Dr. Jerry 
Northern, assistant director of audiology 
at Walter Reed Hospital, Dr. William 
Hemenway of the University of Colorado 
Medical Center, Dr. George T. Nager 
of the Johns Hopkins University Hospital, 
Mr. Frederick J. Gutter from the Na¬ 
tional Institutes of Health, Dr. Clifford 
Lawrence of the American Speech and 
Hearing Association, Dr. John Gough, re¬ 
cently retired head of Captioned Films, 
and Mervin D. Garretson, executive di¬ 
rector of the Council of Organizations 
Serving the Deaf. 

One objective of the March meeting 
will be to prepare a proposal for the 
National Institutes of Health to increase 
the number of pledges to this program 
and to develop a program whereby we 
may maintain contact with persons who 
have pledged their bones through our 
Legion of Honor. 

Since the TBB project is one that can 
succeed only through the wholehearted 
cooperation of the deaf, it offers one of 
the best opportunities we have ever had 
to demonstrate our willingness to accept 
our share of responsibility and we are 
making every effort to launch a nation¬ 
wide drive for pledges. 

As reported in February, our new ac¬ 
counting system is fully operational. We 
had some delay in getting our vouchers 
and receipts but all material is now on 
hand and expense records date back to 
January 1 , 1969. 

Speaking of accounts—it appears that 
someone broke into the Home Office on 
February 21. As far as can be deter¬ 
mined, only some loose change in the 
Executive Secretary’s desk was taken, 
although Mrs. Stifter’s desk, which was 
locked, was broken into. Fortunately the 
thief missed a large number of checks 
in the desk even though, of course, they 
were uncashable. 

The Executive Secretary has been away 
from the office on several occasions. Most 
recently, he traveled to Hot Springs for 
a meeting of the Advisory Committee on 
the Hot Springs Rehabilitation Center’s 
project for the Multiply Handicapped Deaf 
on February 17. Other members of this 
committee included McCay Vernon, Ted 
Griffing and Larry Stewart. From there 
he went to New Orleans for the COSD 
Forum. 

The Forum, incidentally was very suc¬ 
cessful and very stimulating. NAD Board 
Member and former president Robert G. 
Sanderson was keynoter and his speech 
is worth reading. Also in attendance at 
the Forum were Board Members Don G. 
Pettingill, Samuel A. Block and A. T. 


Pimentel. Also, First Vice President Jess 
Smith and President Robert 0. Lankenau. 
With the Executive Secretary this made 
seven members of the NAD “official” 
family which I believe was the largest 
delegation from any of the members or¬ 
ganizations of the COSD. 

On March 1, the Executive Secretary 
will represent the NAD at the Toronto 
Frat’s banquet and from there he and 
Board Member Pimentel will go to Hart¬ 
ford to participate in a panel discussion 
on the NAD for the American School for 
the Deaf’s audiovisual program. The Ex¬ 
ecutive Secretary is also on the school’s 
Audiovisual Advisory Committee and a 
meeting of this committee is also sched¬ 
uled for that day. 

^ Workshops planned also include the one 
on Developing Community Services for the 
Deaf which is jointly sponsored by the 
National Association of Hearing and 
Speech Agencies, the NAD, COSD and 
Professional Rehabilitation Workers 
Among the Adult Deaf. This will be held 
at the Marriott Hotel in Dallas, Texas, 

_April 13-16, 1969. 

Approximately 50 communities will be 
represented, each community sending a 
team of three—one deaf community lead¬ 
er, a representative of the hearing and 
speech agency and a representative from 
the state department of vocational re¬ 
habilitation. It is hoped that from this 
workshop we will be able to develop plans 
for providing services to the deaf through 
existing speech and hearing agencies— 
services that will meet the needs of the 
deaf and be acceptable to them. 

Looking over the February issue of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN we were struck by a 
number of contrasts. The first of which 
was the fact that there are more churches 
listed in our Church Directory than in 
our Club Directory. While this is a laud¬ 
able thing, we cannot help but wonder 
why it is so. For the most part, deaf 
people when visiting cities other than 


the ones in which they live, would like 
to know where they could go to meet 
other deaf people. Church, of course is a 
good place for this but so are our clubs 
and the Club Directory offers an excel¬ 
lent way of letting the rest of the country 
and many parts of the world know where 
you can be found. 

Another item in the DA that may go 
without notice is the fact that among the 
many distinguished Georges listed in 
the Order of the Georges is the name of 
Mary E. Switzer. I am positive that all 
readers of THE DEAF AMERICAN know 
who Mary E. Switzer is, but I would bet a 
nickel that few readers have been aware 
that Miss Switzer has been a member of 
the National Association of the Deaf for at 
least three years. 

Another member of the NAD is Miss 
Cathy Monroe, the Miss Massachusetts of 
1968, who came so close to being our 
Miss America. In a sense it seems pre¬ 
tentious to single out certain individuals 
as we are doing now because there are 
well over 1000 individuals, both deaf and 
hearing, who have affirmed and re¬ 
affirmed their faith in the deaf by mem¬ 
bership in the NAD and there are thou¬ 
sands more who, although not listed 
among our members, have also demon¬ 
strated their interest and support for what 
the NAD has been doing and is trying 
to do. 

Corpus Christi To Host 
Texas 7 1969 Convention 

The Texas Association of the Deaf will 
hold its 25th biennial convention in Corpus 
Christi, June 13-15, 1969, with Robert 
Driscoll Hotel as headquarters. Included 
in the program is a four-hour boat ride 
in Corpus Christi Bay and the port area. 
Further information may be had by writ¬ 
ing Mrs. George P. LaRue, 245 LaRue 
Lane, Corpus Christi, Texas 78411. Mrs. 
LaRue is in charge of publicity for the 
Coastal Beach Silent Club in Corpus 
Christi. 



Preserve your copies of 

THE Hi:IP IHKNII tV 

In a handsome plastic binder 
which holds up to 12 issues. 

PRICE $2.50 

Order from: 

National Association of the Deaf 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Suite 321 
Washington, D. C. 20006 
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Activities of the New York City JNAD 


The New York City Junior National 
Association for the Deaf has 17 members, 
some are from Lexington School for the 
Deaf, Public School 47 and hearing 
schools. Mr. Albert Berke, Mr. James 
Stern, Mr. Robert Canty, Mrs. Judy Bra- 
vin and Miss Joyce Norman are our spon¬ 
sors. The chapter’s officers for 1968-1969 
are Ronald Stern, president; June Rothen- 
berg, vice president; Ilene Leibman, sec¬ 
retary; Susan Stern, treasurer. 

We hold meetings at New York Society 
for the Deaf on the last Sunday of each 
month. Usually in the meetings we pre¬ 
sent projects to raise money. We thought 
of raising money to help a poor, deaf 
child go to a summer camp. 1, Elaine 
Jacobowitz, brought up a new project to 
raise money. My project was a bingo 
affair and we will earn money by ad¬ 


mission. refreshments, biddings and coat 
lockers. We are planning to have the 
bingo affair in late March or early April. 

On February 1, 1969, we gave a short 
play, “The Thinking Machine.” It was a 
part of the evening program of the New 
York Civic Association for the Deaf. 

Besides all the projects, some of the 
members of our JNAD went on a bicycle 
trip in October. They went thru Van Cort¬ 
land! Park and had a picnic lunch there. 
They had a great time. Sherry Bravin, 
the chairman of the entertainment com¬ 
mittee, is planning a skiing trip in Febru¬ 
ary and we are inviting the Fanwood 
JNAD to go with us. The JNAD of Fan- 
wood may invite us to their picnic this 
spring.—Elaine Jacobowitz, NYC JNAD 
Reporter. 


Gleanings from the Louisiana Pelican 


Texas School To Host April 

Youth Leadership Demonstration 

The energetic JrNaders at the Texas 
School for the Deaf in Austin are going 
all out in their mammoth preparations 
for the upcoming Deaf Youth Leadership 
Demonstration to be held April 24-26 at 
their school. This project has been made 
possible by the National Association of 
the Deaf with joint support from Cap¬ 
tioned Films for the Deaf and the Re¬ 
habilitation Services Administration of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

The title of the workshop will be: “De¬ 
veloping Deaf Youth’s Capacities for 
Community Effectiveness.” 

This workshop will serve a variety of 
purposes, among which is to help young 
deaf people initiate in themselves the 
desire for training to be leaders. 

Thirty-two residential schools for the 
deaf located in the western and eastern 
regions of the United States are being 
invited to send two outstanding students 
along with their adult sponsors. Success¬ 
ful leaders in the world of the deaf will 
also be on the agenda. Upon completion, 
the program is expected to be used as a 
model for similar workshops to be held 
in the future. 

A Federal grant, recently approved, will 
cover transportation expenses of all the 
delegates. 

At this particular workshop, special 
emphasis will be placed on identification 
and explanation of the most effective 
ways by which the Junior NAD may fulfill 
its obligation to today’s increasingly diffi¬ 
cult task of building complete deaf citi¬ 
zens through the use of all types of 
media materials. 


There are 42 chapters (of the JNAD) 
in the nation with over 2000 members . . . 
with 92 members on the LSSD campus. 

Plans for this school year include mem¬ 
bership participation in each of these 
five project areas: school, community, 
members, educational and/or recreational 
and financial: cataloguing all filmstrips 
on campus; printing a filmstrip directory; 
campus beautification programs; and 
painting of all parking areas on the cam¬ 
pus. The community projects have to be 
redefined, but plans are in the offing to 
have our pupils participate in local health 
organizations such as the American Can¬ 
cer Society and the Heart Association. 


The core of the JNAD is the financial 
segment of the projects. Without adequate 
finances, the JNAD would topple. To help 
the JNAD, the boys shine shoes every 
morning and take in about $5.00 a week. 
They make money from some recreational 
projects, and the girls recently earned 
some money selling Christmas articles. 


COMING JUNIOR NAD EVENTS 
April 24-26: Deaf Youth Leadership 
Demonstration, Austin, Texas. 

July 27-August 23: Summer Leadership 
Camp, Stroudsburg, Pa. 



TEXAS CHAPTER JRNAD AND OFFICERS: Seated left to right—Fred Simerka, president; Martha Harvard, vice president; Joe Kennedy, recording secretary; Mary 
Arrington, corresponding secretary and general convention chairman; Allen Whitener and Yolanda Peralta, treasurers. 
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Plans Underway For Junior NAD Summer Camp 


Plans for the Junior NAD Summer 
Leadership Camp got underway on Feb¬ 
ruary 1, 1969, in Stroudsburg, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, when members of the planning 
committee met with community repre¬ 
sentatives from the Stroudsburg area. The 
meeting was called to explain the pur¬ 
pose of the camp and to determine how 
the Junior NAD could be of service to the 
community. Area representatives were 
quite impressed with the proposed pro¬ 
gram and gave the planning committee 
their enthusiastic support. 

Some of the activities suggested for 
Junior NAD campers include volunteer 
work at the local hospital, old folks home, 
churches and agency for handicapped 
children. The possibility of a Junior NAD 
project such as cleaning and refurbishing 
a park or building in the Stroudsburg area 
was discussed. The cooperation of local 
.youth groups will be solicited in schedul¬ 
ing integrated activities with Junior NAD 
camp participants. Field trips to sur¬ 


rounding points of interest will be planned 
as well as visits to industry, business and 
recreational areas. 

An orientation day is planned in Strouds¬ 
burg at the beginning of the camping 
period. This will give deaf teenagers and 
adults a chance to meet members of 
the community. Plans for the day in¬ 
clude captioned films, classes in finger¬ 
spelling and the language of signs, dra¬ 
matic skits by the deaf and other ap¬ 
propriate activities. 

The first Junior NAD Summer Leader¬ 
ship Camp promises to be an outstanding 
success. The Stroudsburg community rep¬ 
resentatives are eager to participate in 
this program and the Junior NAD plan¬ 
ning committee is eager to make this 
First Leadership Camp an exciting ex¬ 
perience for the campers. 

Another meeting is scheduled for March 
7 in Stroudsburg. 


Indiana JNAD Member Guest 
Of Gallaudet Chapter 

Michael Reis, a member of the JNAD 
chapter at the Indiana School for the 
Deaf, made a flying trip to Washington, 
D.C., the weekend of February 1-2 as 
the guest of the Gallaudet Prep JNAD 
chapter. 

Mike had a meeting with the Prep 
chapter members on his proposed “In¬ 
formation and Improvement Center” proj¬ 
ect. In his letter of appreciation to the 
Preps, Mike also commented that meet¬ 
ing with the Preps helped to point out 
some of the weak points in his project, 
emphasizing that not only did the meeting 
improve his project but in so doing, it 
benefited the deaf youth of the nation. 

Acting as a “temporary ambassador” 
as he put it, Mike had the time of his 
life attending the meeting, taking part in 
some of the Preps’ social events sched¬ 
uled for that weekend, making an inspec¬ 
tion of the Gallaudet Chapter’s newly- 
renovated national headquarters and 
mingling with the Preps in general. 

Pat Vidan Makes a Contribution 

Pat Vidan and Sports Headliners, Inc., 
have contributed the sum of $50 to the 
JNAD chapter of the Indiana School. 

In the letter accompanying the check, 
it was stated that ‘‘Mr. Vidan . . . thor¬ 
oughly enjoyed the meeting (Deaf Youth 
Leadership Demonstration) and felt it was 
a most rewarding experience. He could 
see the interest of the students and the 
tremendous work which is being done for 
them.” 

Mr. Vidan and Sports Headliners, Inc., 
can be sure that their generous contribu¬ 
tion is very much appreciated. 
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Nebraska School Adopts 
Lecture Series Program 

The Nebraska School for the Deaf has 
embarked on an ambitious project, “Sec¬ 
ond Year Lecture Series,” which is spon¬ 
sored jointly by the Nebraska School and 
the Nebraska Association of the Deaf, 
Inc. Originated by the Junior NAD, this 
project is now being carried out by the 
abovementioned groups. 

Chaired by Lawrence Forrestal of the 
Nebraska Schooi staff, the “Lecture Ser¬ 
ies Program” includes, in part, such in¬ 
teresting and educational themes as: 
‘‘Crime and Protection” by the head of 
the local detective bureau; “Better Busi¬ 
ness Bureau”; “Educational Media: The 
Learning Revolution” by Everett W. 
Jones, Coordinator of Instructional Media, 
Nebraska School; “Auto Insurance”; and 
“Social Security and Medicare.” Also on 
the Lecture Series Planning Committee 
are three staff interpreters. 

Having outside people give talks on a 
wide variety of subjects is an excellent 
way by which deaf youth can gain knowl¬ 
edge of what’s what in the work-a-day 
world in which they themselves will par¬ 
ticipate after they finish school. 

Integration Practiced 
At Rome, N.Y. Chapter 

It is reported that two hearing girls 
have joined the Rome (N.Y.) School for 
the Deaf JNAD chapter with 10 more 
planning to join later, thus setting an 
example of the Junior NAD’s encourage¬ 
ment of integration of deaf and hearing 
students. The hearing students come in 
mighty handy when it comes to making 
telephone calls, a tremendous timesaving 
chore, for one thing. 


Gift of 400 Magazines 
Presented Virginia JNAD 

I would like to explain about receiving 
a gift of four hundred magazines. 

Mr. Maybush, the owner of the Gulf 
station in Staunton, Va., presented the 
Cardinal Forum (Jr. NAD) “Wonderful 
World of Disney” magazines for deaf 
children to read last November. These 
magazines are a series of fun-filled ad¬ 
ventures and activities which takes one 
through the whole realm of Disney enter¬ 
tainment. 

The students thought highly of those 
magazines because they kept them busy. 
We hope we will get another new pub¬ 
lication real soon. 

Members: If you do not have one, 
go to the Gulf station and buy one for 
50 cents.—Linda Collins, secretary. 


WE HAVE ROOM FOR 

YOU! 

USA-IGD YUGO 69 TOURS 
EUROPE + GAMES 
HERB SCHREIBER 

9717 CRENSHAW BLVD. 
INGLEWOOD, CAL. 90305 



OUTSTANDING NEBRASKAN—Scott Cuscaden of 
Omaha is one of Nebraska School for the Deaf's 
most prominent alumni. After graduating in 1912, 
he attended Gallaudet College but left before getting 
his degree. Subsequently he played football for the 
famed Goodyear Silents of Akron. He was dean of 
boys at the Iowa School for the Deaf for 13 years. 
He and his wife, Nell, had four children, Mary 
(Elstad), Tom, Jr., Eleanor (Propp) and Roberta. 
The first three graduated from Gallaudet College. 
Roberta died in 1961. Mr. Cuscaden was president 
of the Nebraska Association of the deaf for nine 
years, and three of his children (Mary in Colorado, 
Tom, Jr., in Maryland, and Eleanor in Nebraska) 
are active in their state associations of the deaf. 
Mr. Cuscaden points out proudly that he worked 
for five school superintendents—Messrs. Gillespie, 
Dawes, Stewart, White and Booth. 
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By STAHL BUTLER, Executive Director 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing and Speech 
724 Abbott Road, East Lansing, Michigan 48823 


Roy J. Winegar died at the age of 78. 
He lived in Flint, Mich., 65 years, having 
worked for Buick for 42 years. He was 
a draftsman and for many years cor¬ 
rected and approved the drawings of 
hearing men. 

I always have been interested in the 
breakdown of Gallaudet enrollment by 
states since I worked with others to 
have Michigan represented at Gallaudet 
about 1942. According to a Gallaudet re¬ 
lease, the leading states are California 
125; New York 63; Illinois 56; Maryland 
48; Ohio 39; Pennsylvania 36, Texas 31; 
Virginia 29; Washington 28; Connecticut 
27 and New Jersey 27. There are now 75 
foreign students. 

The above figures seem fantastic and 
almost unbelievable in contrast with my 
experience at Gallaudet from 1924 to 1928. 
There has been a similar growth in build¬ 
ings, facilities, staff and finance. Time 
has passed, while this growth has taken 
place, and now President Elstad and I 
are approaching retirement. We can think 
of Gallaudet College as one of the marked 
achievements of our time. 

Beginning back in 1965, when Edna P. 
Adler was here, I began an effort to get 
a young unschooled deaf man out of a 
Michigan mental hospital. I tried to 
make him understand many times that 
he would be released to go to school to 
learn to read and write. Apparently he 
was routinely paroled, and not because of 
any of my efforts. Now he is at home 
in Detroit, apparently waiting for that 
man to send him to school. The school 
that I had here is closed temporarily and 
vocational rehabilitation cannot take on 
such an expensive case at this time. Also, 
this is a doubtful case in the thinking of 
the uninformed. So what do I do? The 
only way out is to employ a tutor for this 
young man until such a time as voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation can send him to 
Herbert Picked in Pittsburgh or Ernest 
Hairston in Columbus, Ohio. His prog¬ 
ress under a tutor will justify such an 
expenditure. 

We have experienced a great break¬ 
through for the deaf in Michigan and 
we are going to celebrate! John B. Rora- 
back, a former teacher of the deaf, has 
been appointed to head a vocational re¬ 
habilitation program for the deaf. We 
have plans for a regional afternoon work¬ 
shop and a banquet that night. This 
achievement has been an objective for 
many years and now we are very happy 
about the whole thing. 

Several years ago I bought a Cad- 


wallader Washburn etching for my wife. 
In a recent note from Mrs. Washburn, 
she stated that “the companion etching 
to her “matriarch” was purchased last 
spring by the University of North Carolina 
for their permanent art collection and 
they paid me $300 for it.” 

This statement leads me to the obvious 
comment that associations of the deaf 
across the country could help their cause 
by urging that state universities, schools 
and centers of art purchase at least one 
of Washburn’s etchings. 

I am getting some satisfaction out of 
my pending retirement. After completing 
a difficult phase of our work, very often 
I can remind myself that I will not have 
to do that job again. 


WAKE-UP ALARMS 


For the Deaf 



Automatic Clocks 
from $12.45 
Buzzers $8.95 
Flashers 75c 
Thermo-Buzz $12.95 
Bed vibrator $14.95 


All Postpaid and Guaranteed. 

Beautiful pen with every order of a clock or 
buzzer. Send check or money order or write 
for circulars and order blank. 

VIBRALARM SERVICE 

29 Cedar Ave. Dept. A 

Farmingdale, N. Y. 11735 


Church Directory 
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CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 
(Assemblies of God Deaf Missions) 

571 Westminster Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Sundays—10:00 a.m., 11:00 a.m.; Fri.—8:00 p.m. 
Reverend Croft M. Pentz, Pastor 
Phone 201-355-9568 


Television Church for the Deaf . . . 
THE EVANGEL HOUR 
Channel 11, WPIX-TV, New York City 

Each Sunday at 8:00 a.m. 
Program interpreted by 
The Reverend Croft M. Pentz 
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GLAD TIDINGS TABERNACLE 
(Assemblies of God Deaf Missions) 
325 West 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 

Sundays—3:15 p.m. 
Reverend Croft M. Pentz, Pastor 
Phone 201-355-9568 


SOUTHERN OAKS ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6440 S. Santa Fe, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sunday—9:45 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday—1:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Elmo Pierce, pastor 


Uaptist 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

811 Wealthy St., S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
49506 

Sun. Services: 9:45 a.m.; 11:00 a.m.; 7:00 p.m. 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Baptist Bible Institute for the Deaf 
Rev. Jim Sloan, Minister—616-456-8506 
You’ll Come and Visit Us 


A warm welcome for the deaf . . . 

At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 

Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—9:30 a.m.; worship 11 a.m. 
& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 

Sign Language Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 


When in Southern Illinois . . . 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
112 N. Monroe, Marion, Illinois 

Sunday School weekly at 9:30 a.m. 
Worship services interpreted 
Fourth Sunday of Each Month 


Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
500 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 5:50 p.m.; 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, Minister 


In Riverside California . . . 

MAGNOLIA AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 
8351 Magnolia Avenue 
Riverside, California 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
10:50 a.m.; Training Union, 5:45 p.m.; 
Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday: Midweek Services, 7:00 p.m. 
Interpreters for all ages for all church 
activities. 

Dr. Walter A. Pegg, Minister, 689 5700 


Interpreters present at every service . . . 

MANSFIELD BAPTIST TEMPLE 
Expressway (Route 30) at Ashland Road 
Mansfield, Ohio 

Sunday—10:00 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m. 
Wednesday—7:45 p.m. 

Rev. T. L. Leatherwood, Pastor 
James Burton, Supt., Ministry to Deaf 


When near Dayton, welcome to . . . 

GRACE BAPTIST CHURCH (SBC) 

5965 Lorimer St., Dayton, Ohio 45427 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; morning worship, 
10:45; T.U., 6:30; evening worship, 7:30; Wed. 
prayer service, 7:30. Interpreters, Freeda and 
A1 Vollmer, J. Bowen, F. and G. Ford, Austin 
Fugate. A full church program for the deaf. 
Rev. Clyde Bowen, minister, 268-4095. 


The deaf are welcome to . . . 

EL CAMINO BAPTIST CHURCH 
2809 El Camino Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 95821 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. 
(K. and J. Heuser, interpreters) 
Marshall G. Mines, pastor 
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TEMPLE BAPTIST BIBLE CLASS 
FOR THE DEAF 

3008 W. Cortland Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Sunday services: 9:45-10:45, 11:00-12:00 
Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 

Socials on fourth Saturday of the month 
Mrs. Alma Ullrich, teacher 
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ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 


416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 

Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday. 

Prayer Meetings: As announced. 

All are welcome regardless of faith. 


QlattjoUr 


For information regarding Catholic services 
m Brooklyn and Queens area of New York 
City and information for the International 
Catholic Deaf Association, write Rev. Thomas 
J. Cribbin, 118 Prospect Park West, Brooklyn, 
New York 11215 or phone Area code 212—768- 


When in Illinois . . . 

ST. MARY'S CHURCH 
Minooka, III. Welcomes You! 

Meetings of the deaf every 4th Sunday 2 p.m., 
regular Sunday Masses 7:00, 8:30, 10:30 
When you travel . . . Ask us!” 
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WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 

Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralpn D. Churchill, 941-4660 
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When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 11 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Eric J. Whiting, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


When in Birmingham, Alabama, you are 
invited to worship with us at 

ST. JOHN'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
110 North 2nd Avenue 


Each Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 

The Rev. Dr. Robert C. Fletcher, L.H.D. 
Minister 

Free captioned movie, 8 p.m., first Saturday 


When in Mobile, Alabama, or on way to 
Florida stop and visit 

ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville 


Services each Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 

Rev. Robert C. Fletcher preaches every second 
Sunday. Over the altar see the world’s largest 
oil painting of Jesus Christ healing the deaf 
man. Framed oil painting is 7 feet by 8 feet. 


national (fianyrnss of 
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Alexander Fleischman, President 

9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 

Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 

2305 Georgian Way, Wheaton, Md. 20902 

* * * 

Information re: local activities, write to 
BOSTON H.A.D., c/o Mrs. H. Weiner 
432 River Street, Mattapan, Mass. 02126 
BROOKLYN H.S.D., c/o Louis Cohen 
103-18 Liberty Avenue, Ozone Park, N.Y. 
11417 

CHICAGO H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Irene Ruskin 
1634 W. North Shore Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
60626 

CLEVELAND H.A.D., c/o Leonard Reisman 
1936 Janette Ave., Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
44118 

HILLEL CLUB OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 

Washington, D. C. 20002 
LOS ANGELES H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg 

1024 N. Stanley Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

90046 

BALTIMORE J.D.S., 

c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 

5709 Greenspring Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

21209 

NEW YORK H.A.D., c/o Richard Myers 
425 W. 205th Street, N.Y.C. 10034 

TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.), 

c/o Mrs. Alice Soil 

195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 

TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 

c/o Mrs. Anna Verburg 

1242 N. Edgement, Los Angeles, Calif. 

PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. E. DelVecchio 

7005 Calvert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19149 
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When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


An invitation to visit . . . 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St. N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20011 

Sunday worship—10:00 a.m. 

Daniel H. Pokorny, BD, MSW, pastor 
Ph. 322-2187 


When in Miami, worship with us . . . 
DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27 Avenue - Greater Miami, Fla. 
WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 

Open Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 

Walter L. Busby, pastor 
Church 688-0312; Home 949-9712 
“South Florida’s only deaf congregation” 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Services 10:45 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. William A. Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43224 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 
Earl J. Thaler, pastor 
Rae deRose, parish worker 
Worship every Sunday—9:45 a.m. 
Bible class every Tuesoay—7:30 p.m. 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 

10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 

Sunday School: 9:00 a.m. 

Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 

Bible Class. 11:15 a.m. 

Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Norbert E. Borchardt, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


A weekend in Chicago? It’s your home! 
Worship this Sunday at 

OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1400 N. Ridgeway Chicago 60651 

Church services at 10:00 a.m. 
Conducted in sign language and speech 
Pastor Charles E. Jones, 227-2264 


When in Los Angeles, welcome to . . . 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

1233 South Vermont Ave. at Pico Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90006 

Le Roy Mason, pastor 
Church service every Sunuay at 11:00 a.m. 
Bible class every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Sponsor of Pilgrim Senior Citizen 
Housing Development Corp. 

Pilgrim Tower: Chaplain Rev. A. T. Jonas 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

2960 School Ave. at 2900 Kingsway 
Vancouver 16, B. C., Canada 

Services every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. & 7:30 p.m. 
Sunday School & Bible Class every Sunday 
10:00 a.m. 

Wayne C. Bottlinger, pastor, 433-1763 
Church office: 437-3912 or 939-1400 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 

(Across the street near Western Penna 
School for the Deaf) 

Bible Class, 10 a.m. — Sunday Service, 11 a.m. 
Frank Wagenknecht, pastor 
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DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Tuesday 8:30 to 9 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 

Bible Study and Prayer—Friday 7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Service 11:00 a.m. 

Rev. L. R. Divine, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 

NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 

Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School and Bible Class for Deaf, 
9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Wm. C. Aiello, Pastor 
Service signed and spoken — Come as 
a family 


When in D.C., welcome to . . . 

THE UNITED CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
(Interdenominational) 

Chicago and N. Y. Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 

Evangelical, Fundamental, Friendly 
Sunday school, 10:00 a.m. 

Worship service, 11:00 a.m. 
Wednesday Bible Study. 8:00 p.m. 
Friday Prayer Service, 8:00 p.m. 

Rev. James H. Bryan, pastor 


Deaf MasmtH 

GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 

Stated Communication on 3rd Friday 
of each month, 8 p.m. 

JOSEPH C. LACEY, Jr., Secretary 
380—36th Way, Sacramento, Calif. 95816 
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AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1467 E. Market St. Akron, Ohio 44305 

“Crossroads of the Deaf” 

Open daily: Mon., Wed., Thurs., 5 p.m. 
Tues., Fri., 2 p.m.; Sat., Sun., Noon 
“A Friendly Place to Congregate” 

BEAUMONT CLUB OF THE DEAF 
First Federal Savings and Loan Assn. 
2002—11th, North of IH, 10 Freeway 
Beaumont, Texas 77704 

Open 4th Saturday of each month. 
Information: P.O. Box 2891 

When in Boston, Mass., welcome to . . . 
BOSTON DEAF CLUB, INC. 

17-19 East St., Boston, Mass. 02111 
(Opposite South Station) 

Open Wednesday, Friday, Saturday eves 
Sunday afternoons and evenings 
Business meetings on 2nd Friday of month. 
Maxine Burke, secretary 

BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

130 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N Y. 
(Opposite Long Island R. R. Station) 

Club open Wed., Fri., Sat. and Sun. 

Out of Town Visitors Welcome 
First and third Saturdays, Bank Nites 
Lee Forman, president 
Ben Friedwald, secretary 

When in Buffalo, welcome to . . . 
BUFFALO CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
1664 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 14209 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. nights 
William Heacock, secretary (1969) 

When in Montreal, Canada, welcome to 
CENTRE DES LOISIRS DES SOURDS 
DE MONTREAL INC. 

(Montreal Recreation Centre for the Deaf) 

Open Every Evening 
44 West, Faillon St. 

Montreal 12, P.Q. Canada 

Gaston Giroux, president 
Arthur Leblanc, secretary 

CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 

When in MONTREAL visit 
LA SOCIETE PROVINCIALE DES 
SOURDS DU QUEBEC 
(Provincial Society of Deaf in Quebec) 
2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 
Open daily till closing 
Guy Hamel, president 
A. Chicoine, secretary and manager 

CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

Open Saturday and Sunday evenings 
The Nation’s Finest Social Club 
for the Deaf 

Free to All — All Welcome 

When in Detroit, come and visit . . . 
our new 

DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 48226 

EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 

HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR 
THE DEAF 

3840 Troost St., Kansas City, Mo. 64109 

Open Saturdays and Holidays 
Mrs. Thelma Dillenschneider, secy. 


DIRECTORY 

Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write Alexander Fleisch- 
man. Advertising Manager, THE DEAF AMERICAN, 9102 Edmonston Road, 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 for yearly rates and other information. Changes 
in listing should also be sent to Mr. Fleischman. 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
and 

SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 

344 East 14th St., New York City 10003 

Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business meet¬ 
ings. except July, August, September 

H. A. D. 

Emil Mulfeld, president 
Richard Myers, secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D. 

Thelma Miller, president 
Anna Werner, s ecretary _ 

When in Houston, your are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday eve nings 

Welcome 

GREATER CINCINNATI DEAF CLUB, INC. 
25 W. Ogden Place 
(Between 3rd St. & 4th St. and 
Vine St. and Race St. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings and 

Sunday afternoon and evening _ 

GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 
Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

_ Sylvia Scharfenberger, secretary _ 

LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
835 Locust Street, Long Beach, Calif. 

Home of the famous Bank Night 

When in Jamaica, welcome to 

LONG ISLAND CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
144-17 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
Dominic LoBrutto, secretary 

Welcome to 

MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
301 Swallow Drive, Miami Springs, Fla. 

Open 1st and 3rd Saturday of month_ 

MID-HUDSON VALLEY SILENT CLUB 
20 West Main St., 

Wappingers Falls, N.Y. 12590 
Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings 
each month 

Norman E. Long, president 
David W. Black, secretary 
36 Rhobella Dr., Poug hkeepsie, N.Y. 12603 

Now In Our 51st Year! 

You're welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway . . . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 

Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Raymond P. St eger, sec retary 

You're welcome at 
MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

7635 Michigan Ave. Detroit, Mich. 48210 
Open only on announcements or requests. 
Harold Weingold, secretary 
NORTH JERSEY SILENT CLUB, INC. 

38 Park Ave. Paterson, N. J. 

Open every Friday evening 
Socials 4th Saturday of month. 
Movies every Friday evening. 

James Burke, secretary 

OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut Street 
Olathe, Kansas 

Open every evening 
Charlotte Banks, secretary 
P. O. Box 302 Olathe, Kansas 

When in Philadelphia, welcome to 

CENTRAL PHILADELPHIA SILENT 
CLUB, INC. 

129 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 

Socials—1st, 3rd, 5th Saturdays 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 

Yita Harrison 
8336 E. Sells Drive 

_ Scottsdale, Ariz. 85251 _ 

When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Open Fri. night. Sat. afternoon & 
night, Sun. afternoon & night. 

Paul B. Gum, J r., secretar y 
When in Portland, welcome to 
PORTLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

1009 S. W. Yamhill Street 
Portland. Oregon 97205 
Open Fri. and Sat. evenings, 7 to 2:30 a.m. 
George C. Scheler, secretary 
PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

The greatest and oldest club of the deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest 
Everyone heartily welcome— 

Open Saturdays 

8501 Wallingford Ave., N. 

Seattle, Wash. 98103 
When in Rochester, welcome to 
ROCHESTER RECREATION CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF, INC. 

1275 & 1279 St. Paul St. Rochester, N.Y. 
Open Fri., Sat. eves. Sun. afternoon 
and eve. 

Russell Cooper , Secretar y_ 

When in Philadelphia, welcome to . . . 
SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB, INC. 

4051 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19140 

Open Wed. and Friday eves. 

Sat. and Sun. afternoons and eves. 
English title movies on Wed. eves. 
Business meetings on 2nd Fridays of month 
Harold Campbell, secretary 

When in Chicago visit— 

SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, III. 60636 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Sam Franco, pres. 

Charles Hanton vice pres. 

Vera Langford, secy. 

_ George Carl son, treas._ 

When in Waterbury, welcome to 
WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 

99 South Main Street, Waterbury, Conn. 
Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 
Mario Leonardi, secretary 
WESTCHESTER SILENT CLUB, INC 
4 East 1st Street, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 10550 
Open Friday Evenings. 

Socials on Every 2nd & 4th Saturday 
WICHITA ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

930Vz West Douglas-I.O.O.F. Hall 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings 
each month 

Dorothy Ruge, secretary 
901 Woodrow 
Wicjiita, Kansas 67203 

When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed.. Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Sen ft. Sr., secr etary 

UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2101-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Max J. Cohen, president 
Hyman Lebow, secretary 
Irving Feinstein, treasurer 









